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The Guest of St. Agilus: A Christmas Legend. 


Barrp Prize Porm, M. Harvey Lippe.t, Pa. 


Prelude. 


S when one stands 
Within an old cathedral vast and dim, 
And seems to feel the unseen hands 
Of by-gone ages groping after him, 
And thinks he hears faint whisperings, 
As if ghost-voices asked: “ What brings 
This scoffer to intrude 
Upon our holy solitude— 
This hireling of a mammon world, 
All stained with getting gain, 
Thus to pollute our sacred fane?” 
And he, half waiting to be hurled 
From out the sacred place, doth hear 
The dim dream-music of the organ near; 
Which, louder swelling, sends his shadowy fear 
To riot with its echoes in the vaulted roof. 
“Ye spirits, hence with your reproof; 
Ye and I,” he cries, “ are kin ; 
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I am one with all that e’er has been ; 

Aye, with all that e’er shall be— 

Thou past! thou future! one with thee; 

One in sin, 

One in sin’s indemnity.” 

So, when one reads, 

In some black-lettered tome, 

Of men, whose noble deeds— 

Yea, martyr-deaths, a halo-lustre shed 

Around the Truth, when first it spread 

From Galilee to seven-hilled Rome ; 

And feels himself of pigmy size 

Beside those-giant souls, and cries: 
“Such men as they we need 

In this our latter day 

Of changing faith and shifting creed—” 

He, musing thus, in some chance way 

Doth happen on a legend quaint, 

Which tells how such and such a saint 

Was sore oppressed with doubt ; 

Or how some friar, faith grown faint, 

The Devil well-nigh put to rout; 

Like the soft-strained music, it doth bind 

Him in with them, a kindred mind. 


Ages ago, where now the Marne 

Rushes forth from a shadowed tarn 

To join the seaward-rolling Seine, 

A monastery stood. ’Twas when 

The Franks were ruled by Karling kings, 
That Columbanus founded there 

A pious brotherhood for prayer ; 

Thither led in his wanderings 

By a great white cross of cloud, which hung 
For three succeeding nights among 

The silent stars, and then for aye 

Sunk out of sight, the legends say ; 

And many a burdened sinner came 

To find sweet Peace within its wall ; 

And many a traveler spread the fame 

Of Rebais’ entertaining hall. 

This story of an Irish friar, 

Who was the abbey’s earliest prior, 

Is told in monastery lore, 
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All Latin-writ, and well illumed 
By holy men, whose work was doomed 
To outlast long the names they bore. 


Agilus, abbot of Rebais, 

Within his lonely convent-cell, 

From the first stroke of vesper-bell 

Till matins rang, was wo.t to pray 

That he might see an angel’s face— 

A living Presence, please God’s grace, 
Which he could greet, and e’en embrace, 
As if ’twere brother Philibert 

Chance met within the cloister square. 


The days wore on to Whitsuntide; 
A moon did wax and wane again, 
And Spring grew Summer; Summer died, 
And Autumn, russet-robed, did reign 
In Summer’s stead ; but all in vain 
The abbot seemed to beg his boon ; 
For never did an angel’s face 
Shine on him as he walked, or grace 
His humble cell. 

Oft times at noon, 
When high o’erhead the cloudlets flew 
Like flecks of foam, he thought they seemed 
Somewhat like angel forms, that gleamed 
In feathery whiteness ’mid the blue; 
But aye they vanished like the dew, 
For Summer clouds are born of mist, 
And melt in vapory amethyst. 
And often, when at even-fall 
The leaves would whisper o’er the wall 
Which shut Rebais out from the world, 
He thought ’twas rustling wings he heard ; 
But never were those pinions furled, 
If angels’ wings they were, as he averred. 


So Agilus, from day to day, 

His prayer unanswered, ceased to pray, 
And Disappointment grew Despair. 
His faith must, certes, unfaith share, 

If he could be so long denied 

The thing he asked ; or, mayhap, pride 
And lust of life his faith belied. 
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Then harder grew his pallet bed, 

And coarser was the convent bread, 
And tighter drew the knotted thread 
He wore in secret ’round his waist, 
And redder was the line it traced ; 
And oftener he fed the poor 

Who thronged about the hospice door, 
And what had been a task before, 
Became his greatest joy. He gave 
Each hungry man his dole of food ; 
And, with a fond solicitude, 

He sought each sinner’s soul to save ; 
And often from the pulpit-place 

He bade the brethren, by God’s grace, 
Remember how the Master said 

That whoso gives a bit of bread 

Or e’en a cup of water in 

His holy name, reward doth win. 


* ~ * x * * * 


’Twas evening of Christmas Day, 

Some travelers had lost their way, 

And sought for shelter at Rebais ; 

Right glad were they to drink the wine 
Pressed from the grapes whose sturdy vine, 
Upon the day Rebais was born 

Was planted there beside the Marne 

By hands of monks. And glad were they 
To hear the jests and sober quips 

Which flowed from ruddy monkish lips ; 
How Frére Antonius, as they say, 

Did catch the Devil napping once 

Among the cellar’s dusty tuns; 

And how he tweaked him by the nose ; 
Whereat the Devil, being wroth, - 

Did paint Antonius, by my troth, 

Until his face was like a rose 

That blooms in June; and thence, ’tis said, 
Our brother’s nose doth shine so red. 
Each traveler, too, did tell his tale 

Of strange adventures manifold, 

Of mighty warriors clad in mail, 

Of beauteous dames in cloth of gold, 

Of tourney, joust and royal feast ; 

Of wondrous stuffs from out the East, 
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Of magic charm and mystic sword— 
Those pilgrims Canterbury-ward, 

Of whom Dan Chaucer makes record, 
Did not more tales than they afford. 


But Agilus, who liked not mirth 
To which red wine had given birth, 
Stood looking out the postern gate, 
Watching the daylight die. "Twas late; 
Along the rugged mountain crest 
The fir-trees marched adown the west 
Like cowléd monks when vesper-bell 
Doth call each brother from his cell. 
Long mused he there: the darkness fell ; 
A blacker shadow than the rest 
The mountain loomed ; a sullen roar 
Came from the night-depths ’neath his feet, 
Where madly plunging, seaward tore 
The fretted Marne ; the chilling sleet 
Smote full his face. “God help the wight,” 
Quoth he, “ who is abroad this night.” 
The abbot scarce had muttered low 
His “ Ave” for the men that go 
Down to the sea in ships, and make 
Their traffic on the vasty deeps, 
When forth a plaintive wail doth break 
Upon his ear—a figure creeps 
From out the gloom—his prayer he weeps 
In piteous sobs: “ For Jesu’s sake 
Turn not a leper from your doors 
Half fainting, fast-sick, full of sores— 
Oh, turn me not away, but take 
Compassion on my woeful plight, 
For dark and bitter is the night, 
And hence I cannot go,” he cried. 
“ My brother,” Agilus replied, 
“Thou fallest into goodly hands, 
E’er quick to do their Lord’s commands.” 
And thereupon the abbot took 
The leper up, and bare him in 
And set him in the ingle-nook, 
And bade him drink a cup of wine. 
“There is a far worse ill than thine, 
My friend—the leprous stain of sin,” 
He muttered, busy with his task, 
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Nor thought the stranger’s name to ask, 
Or place. He hastened then to bring 
A ewer of water from the spring 
(Which, fountain-like, leapt heavenward 
Within the centre of the square), 
And linen fresh, and ointment rare— 
Whate’er the convent did afford 
To cure or comfort fleshly ill. 
Passing the guest-room on his way 
He heard some lusty brother trill 
A jolly stave. “I fear me they 
Sing mammon-songs far more than say 
Their “ Aves” o’er and fast and pray.” 
So, sighing, came he back to where 
He left his guest. 

Lo! none was there, 
But in his stead a radiance bright 
Did pour a soft celestial light 
O’er all the place. The air was dense 
With fragrance as of frankincense 
And Eastern spice and myrrh and nard— 
As if the gates of Heaven, unbarred, 
Did let its dewy odors forth 
To riot awhile upon the earth. 


Then Agilus knew his eyes of flesh had seen, 

Upon that stormy Christmas night, 

The Master’s face—Oh, blessed sight! 

And thus his long-asked prayer had answered been. 





The Folk-lore of Christmas. 


HE origin of Christmas is farther back than the fourth 
century, when Pope Julius issued his papal bull that the 
25th of December should be celebrated throughout Christ- 
endom as the natal day of its Saviour. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, the Yule-tide festival even antedates 


“The happy morn 
Wherein the Son of heaven’s eternal King 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother born 
Our great redemption from above did bring.” 
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Away in the dawn of history, when the brave sons of 
Thor were swinging their battle-axes, and the Druid priests 
were offering upon their altars human victims, there was a 
Christmas—only the namé of it was not “ Christmas,” but 
“Jul,” or, as we have it, “ Yule.” The maidens went forth 
to gather mistletoe, and the priests cut it from the oaks 
with golden knives. The men went out to drag home the 
Yule-log, whose cheery blaze was to put an end to all strife 
and discord. The women prepared meats and rich viands, 
and filled high the wassail-bowls. Muiatis mutandis it was 
much like our own joyous festival. 

The time of the Winter Solstice seems to have been a 
period of festivity and rejoicing among all the Scandinavian 
and Teutonic nations. Living among the frosts and snows, 
it was, indeed, a thing for which to be thankful when the 
sun turned northward and the shortest day was past. 
Spring would come again; the ice on the streams would 
be broken for fishing and the paths of the forest would be 
open for hunting. The Romans, too, had their solstitial 
feast. The Saturnalia was a succession of revelries and 
rejoicings. Momus held undisputed sway; servants and 
masters were on an equal footing while it lasted; friends made 
presents to one another; old scores were razed alike from the 
wax and from the tablets of the memory. The Persians, it is 
said, had their solstitial feast- But to follow out into all its 
ramifications this solar theory of the origin of the Yule- 
tide revels would be as tedious as to track the story of Jack 
the Giant-killer through all the languages of the world. 
Enough it is to say that the origin of the Christmas festival 
is not Christian, as is generally supposed, but Pagan. 
When the Roman bishops came into Britain and found that 
the inhabitants of the isle could not be weaned from their 
idolatrous revels, they very wisely determined that there 
should be a Christian feast at Yule-tide, whose joy should 
be thankfulness for God’s infinite mercies, and whose rejoic- 
ing should be the glad thanksgiving of redeemed souls. 
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What matters it if the Saviour was not born on the twenty- 
fifth of December? The glorious fact of the Incarna- 
tion is not dimmed, and why not sing the angel-carol, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men,” when hill and dale are wrapped in a great 
winding-sheet of snow and the wind is flinging the flakes 
against the pane, while inside the crackling fire of beech 
logs spreads its genial warmth and makes us feel the infinite 
blessedness of that word “home?” Surely no time could 
be more fitting. Peace never reigns on the earth with more 
undisputed sway than at Christmas-tide. 

The folk-lore of Christmas is varied and beautiful. About 
it twine some of the happiest memories of childhood. Who 
does not remember the time when the identity of Santa 
Claus was first revealed to him? When his childish faith 
received its first shock? How many a sad awakening has 
come to him since! How loath he was to let the white- 
bearded patriarch slip away into the land of “ Jack the Giant- 
Killer” and “ Goody Two-Shoes!” How often in after- 
life has he looked back to that period of poetic simplicity ! 

Christmas folk-lore is universal among European nations. 
Scandinavian, German, Russian, Dane—each has his Christ- 
mas divinity. And what a strange mixture of Paganism 
and Christianity it all is! Where did all these fables come 
from? What was their origin? Rather ask the origin of 
history itself. Are they but the faint reminders of a com- 
mon ancestry, indistinct traditions of a time when the race 
shared a common belief, variations of a single myth? Or 
are they the last lingering traces of the sun-worship of a 
barbarous age? Are they the inventions of separate imagi- 
nations more or less similar an account of their relation 
to one and the same phenomena? Or are they merely a 
series of striking coincidences similar by chance alone? 
Such questions we must leave to Prof. Max Miiller and the 
philologists. 
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The first Christmas-myth, we consider, is the one most 
known in our own country. The “ Santa Claus” myth is of 
Dutch origin, and we doubtless owe its popularity with us to 
our Knickerbocker ancestors. ‘ Santa Claus” is the Dutch 
corruption of “St. Nicholas.” This personage was the patron- 
saint of the children, and always paid his visits to them on 
Christmas, filling their stockings with good things for them 
if they had been obedient, and leaving birchen-rods for 
them if they had been disobedient. The white-haired 
bishop of the chimneys, driving his snow-covered ponies 
over the house-tops, is a figure which clings to ones imagi- 
nation long after the time to rejoice at his coming has passed 
away. These fancies of childhood, though of the very stuff 
that dreams are made of, are great blessings to us in the 
toil of after-life. Illusions which defy the demolishing hand 
of reason, they stick to us with a strange persistence and 
carry us back to the happy days when we never doubted 
that they were real. Another common Christmas myth is 
that of “ Kriss Kingle,” or “ Kriss Krinkle” (Christ-kind- 
lein). It tells how the Christ-child comes to reward good 
children with gifts on Christmas Eve. The Christ-child is 
accompanied by Knecht Repert, clad in furs, who punishes 
the had children. 

The “ Kriss Krinkle” story is almost identical with that of 
St. Nicholas—probably nothing more than a local variation. 
The source of these myths may be found in the benignant 
character of good St. Nicholas. But may they not be rooted 
far back in the poetic childhood of the race, when elfs and 
fairies, gnomes and sprites haunted every wood and held high 
revels there, sallying forth from their sylvan bowers to 
reward the good children and punish the bad ones? 

The Christmas Tree is of Pagan origin. It carries us 
back to the Ygdrasil of Scandinavian mythology. It is a 
strange relic of by-gone ages, which has stood the shock of 
centuries of culture. The Ygdrasil of Yggdrafil had ‘its 
roots deep under the earth and its topmost branches were 
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nourished with the dews of Walhalla. What we now call 
the Christmas-tree was its symbol fitted up at the solstitial 
feast of Berchta, the goddess of Spring, and with its ever- 
green branches typified the resurrection of vegetable life. 
By chance or design—who can tell ?—it has come to be the 
symbol of Him who is The Resurrection and The Life. 
Under the vivifying touch of Christianity this emblem of 
an earthly Spring came to be the type of an eternal Spring ; 
its burning tapers to symbolize Him who is the light of the 
world; its gifts to remind us of the most priceless gift of 
all. What a beautiful transformation! The dross of a 
heathen myth transmuted into the pure gold of a Christian 
symbol! The Pagan Ygdrasil becomes the mute prophecy 
of the Christian redemption. Like the first faint flickerings 
which foretell the dawn, it seems to have in it the presage 
of the dawning day of Truth. Might not this beautiful 
myth be the confused recollection of a long forgotten 
promise ? 
The custom referred to in Scott’s Marmion in the lines: 


“The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did the merry-men go 
To gather in the mistletoe,” 


Is as old as the Druids. The mistletoe was sacred to 
Tutanes (the Druidic Bel), and at the time of his festi- 
val, December 21st, was gathered and hung up over the 
entrances to dwellings to propitiate the sylvan deities. 
There is, in Scandinavian mythology, a legend concerning 
the mistletoe which bears a striking resemblance to the 
Greek myth of Achilles. It runs thus: _Baldur was Friga’s 
son, and she obtained an oath from all the powers of nature, 
Fire, Earth and Air, that they would do Baldur no hurt. So 
Baldur took his place among the gods and fought and suf- 
fered no harm. But Loake Baldur’s enemy resolved to find 
out Friga’s secret. So disguising himself as an old woman, 
he obtained from her, by flattery, (the usual way,) the secret 
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of Baldur’s invulnerability; and likewise the admission 
that she did not think it necessary to conjure one little 
plant, which was so insignificant that it couldn’t possibly 
injure her son. It grew by the side of an oak with almost 
no soil at all. So Loake made an arrow of mistletoe and 
gave it to Heda and Heda slew Baldur. 

The holly has much the same significance as the mistletoe, 
and bears much the same relation to the Druidic and Scan- 
dinavian mythology. The Yule-log is likewise a relic of 
Scandinavian folk-lore. The bringing it in was attended 
with great pomp and ceremony. In order to secure good 
luck, the new log was lighted with a brand from the one 
of the previous year. The Gypsies, Mr. Leland tells us, 
have a custom of burning ash-wood faggots on Christmas 
Day, which is probably of kindred origin. 

The weather folk-lore of Christmas is very curious: 
From a meteorological stand-point, it is perhaps more 
irrational than any other variety of proverbial philosophy. 
What rhyme or reason there is in the following, taken from 
the Harlvian manuscripts, it is hard to see: 


“ Lordynges, I warne yow al beforne, 
Yef that day that Cryste was borne 
Falle uppon a Sunday, 

That wynter shalbe good, par fay.” 
7 * * * * * 7 * 

“Yf Crystmas day on Monday be 
A grete wynter that yere have shall ye.” 
* * ~ * * * * + 

“Tf Crystmas day on Tuysday be, 

That yere shall dyen wemen plenté.” 


This last one seemed to have a tinge of misogyny about it, 
conveyed by the word “plenté,” perhaps, to be accounted 
for by the personal equation of the writer. For Saturday, 
upon which luckless day the feast falls this year, the lines 
are as follows : 
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“Yf Crystmas day on the Saterday fall 
That wynter ys to be dredden alle; 
Hyt shalbe so full of grete tempeste 
That hyt shal sle bothe man and beste ; 
Frute and corne shal fayle grete won, 
And old folke dyen many on.” 


Why the old popular superstition should shower so much 
obloquy upon Saturday is difficult to explain. There are 
many other quaint proverbs relative to Christmas weather. 
A common German one is— 


“ Weihnacht im Klee 
Ostern im Schnee.” 


and vice versa, I suppose, for iteis a poor proverb that won’t 
work both ways. The French, with more poetic imagina- 
tion than the Germans, and with the usual Gallic piquant- 
ness, have put it thus: 


“ A Noél au balcon 
A P&quers au tison.” 


There are many superstitions of Christmas-time like that 
beautiful one to which Marcellus alludes in Hamlet : 


“Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, or witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 


But we fear we have already overtaxed the patience of 
our readers. But let us say, in conclusion, that if any one 
cares to devote the time to it, he will find the study of 
Christmas folk-lore both interesting and profitable. If any 
one does undertake it, we wish him the same pleasure that 
we have derived from the study necessary to prepare this 
brief essay. 
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The Spirit of Nature. 


H, dear interpreter, mute mystery, 
Who mysteries dost explain, whose breathless voice 

In deepest silence speaks,—loved deity 

In whom our souls, Heaven-born, Earth-bound, rejoice,— 
Oh, unseen presence, ever changeless power, 

Who hast no revelation to impart 
To one of heedless soul, yet art a shower 

In Summer’s parching heat unto the heart 
That can appreciate thy ministry 
And breathe the sweetness of thy harmonies,— 
Unselfish spirit, who unconsciously 
Uncoverest thy beauteous charms, that we 
Through them may see beyond the mysteries 
Which veil the present, and, with ecstacies 
Of joy, in life’s vicissitudes discern 
The hidden lessons thou wouldst have us learn,— 
Oh, omnipresent spirit, evermore 
Our friend continue, ever let thy smile 
Illume our darkened way, shining the while 
With brightening luster towards the farther shore. 





A Romance in High Life. 


ASKER TRYTE was the one member of our bachelor 

club at home that I had always considered a trifle un- 
necessary; but his trip to Europe, while it gave me a deeper 
insight into his character than I had hitherto thought it 
capable of sustaining, forced upon me the conclusion that 
John Edwin Burroughs had again become the victim of his 
own good nature, and that, with my usual kindliness of 
heart, I had made so many allowances for the personal idio- 
syncracies of an unmitigated ass as to involve myself in an 
unusually abominable scrape. But, dear me, I might have 
known how it would be; I always have been the victim of 
unscrupulous fools, who managed to enlist my feelings—I 
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say fools, for it is a fact that partly repays me for my many 
disappointments, that no man of ordinary intelligence ever 
got the better of Ned Burroughs. 

But if we are in the category of fools, Tasker Tryte cer- 
tainly deserves a high place—in his way he was unapproach- 
able. Of course I didn’t find this out all at once; but as he, 
like most of his kind, was perfectly ubiquitous, I had ample 
opportunity during my Continental trip to form my own 
suspicions, and it only needed the awful experience which I 
afterwards went through with at London to cap the climax. 

But let me begin at the beginning. If Tryte had one 
especial weakness, it was title-worship—to me the most un- 
accountable of American ailments. J am a_ free-born 
American sovereign, and I’m proud of it. I didn’t care a 
rap for all the aristocracy of Europe; I always have con- 
sidered them a degenerated set of individuals, and, what’s 
more, I took every opportunity of saying so. But not so 
with Tasker; he used to get so stuck up whenever he made 
some particularly aristocratic friend, and patronized me so 
confoundedly, that I actually left the Continent full three 
weeks before I had intended. I had a fortnight’s quiet 
among the lakes, and then ran down to London fondly 
imagining that I had seen the last of him for the season. 

But the world is small even in London, and I hadn’t been 
settled three days in my pleasant rooms at Benning’s hotel 
when in walked, one morning, my quondam fellow-traveler. 
But I think I ought to do him the justice to say right here 
that he really thought I was fond of him, or he wouldn’t 
have plagued me so disgracefully, and it’s just possible that 
my manner sometimes warranted such a supposition—I 
neyer could be freezing. 

“My dear fellow,” I exclaimed, looking, I fear, a trifle 
flustered, “just the person I want to see; what have you 
been doing with yourself all this time—and what will you 
have?” LIrang the bell. “My boy Peter, who belongs to 
the hotel here—son of the landlady—has developed his Irish 
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talent to the extent of mixing American drinks—he makes 
a heavenly sherry-cobbler! Peter,” I said, as that worthy 
entered, “fix a couple—” but Peter had anticipated my 
wishes and placed two glasses of a very superior article on 
the table and set to poking the fire with more zeal than dis- 
cretion ; he always did like to hang around when there was 
any conversation agoing; he had a great hankering after 
gentlemanly society, Peter had, and I found it particularly 
hard work to get rid of him that morning. 

“ But what brings you to London?” I said, turning to 
Tasker. 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I’m sort of a gentleman in 
waiting upon a German countess I picked up at Monaco— 
monstrous fine woman,” he murmured, waxing confidential 
as he neared the bottom of his glass, “and rich, oh my! 
and just as affable as—as—as anything!” and his liquor 
and his smile both failed him at the same moment. 

“ Peter, if you don’t stop poking that fire it’ll go through 
the floor; if Mrs. Bennings catches you wasting her coals 
that style, she’ll warm your hide.” 

“You'd be after havin’ a bit more of the cobbler, yer 
honor ? ” he insinuated. 

“ Well, yes; and get along with you.” 

“Ah,” sighed Tasker, contemplatively cocking his eye at 
the ceiling, “ maybe she ain’t a beauty! and such a charm- 
ing manner and ready wit,” and Tasker began an enumera- 
tion of her charms, which lasted until Peter came back with 
the glasses. 

“And where may your paragon live?” I inquired, care- 
lessly, of Tasker. ‘ Let that fire alone, will you ?”—sav- 
agely to Peter. 

“Only a block or two from here, at Sanburn’s,” Tasker 
explained. 

“It'll be a long time before it gets anither good poke, yer 
honor,”—apologetically from Peter. 
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“And what is her ladyship’s name, my dear Tryte? What 
do you mean by that, you scamp? ”—to Peter. 

“ Countess Von Thredeker, Grafin von Schwartz—three 
gules vert on a field d’or. She’s going to make me her 
herald,” said Tasker. ‘ But I must be going.” 

“ Indade sir,” ventured Peter aside, “its me gran’feyther 
that’s livin’ in Cork that’s dead, yer honor, and I must be 
goin’ to tind to the property.” 

“ Hamph, good riddance to bad rubbish ! ” 

“Eh?” burst out Tasker. 

“Oh my dear fellow,” I said, “I wasn’t referring to you, 
I was talking to Peter, who’s off for Ireland. I assure you 
I’ve been prodigiously interested; and am I to have an 
opportunity of seeing your charming countess ? ” 

“ Why, yes;” said Tasker, quite mollified. “I came to 
ask you to call at her parlors to night—quite private you 
know; nobody but yourself. You’ll come?” 

“ Oh, yes; delighted, I’m sure! ” and he left me to the sad 
contemplation of the departed talent for American drinks, 
and attempting to resuscitate my poor fire which that Irish- 
man had poked inside out in his zeal. 

That evening, while I was enjoying my after-dinner smoke 
before my blazing fire, there came a knock at my door and 
the substantial form of my landlady herself appeared. 
With her most graceful curtsy and a beaming face, she 
commenced a tirade about “a most illigant, foine young 
nobleman, what’s as rich as a crisis, and so purty-spoken, 
and what was a regular one, just a slingin’ his money 
around and his han’kercher you could smell around the cor- 
ner,” and finally, by dint of much persuasion, I elicited the 
information that I had a caller, and having at last obtained 
his card from her by Macchiavellian diplomacy, I found that 
he was no less a person than “ Lord Patrick Geoghegan.” 

His lordship speedily followed the announcement of his 
name, and, before I had quite time to think up a speech 
calculated to define my position as a free-born, independent 
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American, in simple but dignified language, I was honored 
with a most profound bow, which I could do no less than 
return ; and was a little upset by the personal and rather flat- 
tering nature of his lordship’s address, who said something or 
other about being happy to meet an American so well 
known as I was, both at home and abroad, for his agricul- 
tural genius; “and sure it’s a pity that there a’n’t more 
gents like you, sir, for the good of sufferin’ Ireland.” Here 
his lordship heaved a sigh, and I saw I was talking with a 
man by no means devoid of common sense, and one who 
seemed really humane, and to have the good of his tenantry 
at heart, though he wasa lord. Sol felt considerably more 
lenient, and thanking him kindly for his compliment, which 
was most evidently, sincere, I asked him to take a seat. 

I was inclined to be a bit critical at first, and I’m afraid 
I looked a little stiff and uncompromising, but his manners 
were very pleasing and there was an air of well-bred case 
and refinement about the whole man that really made me 
feel quite at home in five minutes. I soon found that he 
was a capital hand at ingredients, and tossed together, in no 
time, a rum punch that was the real thing. 

“ Been in America, sir,” he said with a wink, “and divil 
a better in the wuarrild—that’s before I came into the title.” 

“The Irish Peerage?” I ventured. 

“Quoite right,” he nodded, “the Geoghegans of Gilly- 
Geoghegan—antedated the Irish Kings, sir.” 

“Ts it possible?” I said. Here, then, was one of the real 
nobility. I always did think that the bad features of the 
system were mainly in the new creations. 

“ And where are ye goin’ this evenin’?” 

“T was merely about to call upon a friend of mine, the 
Countess von Thredeker, at Sanburn’s—fine woman, sir!” 

“Tl go with ye, thin.” 

“ But—” I remonstrated. 

2 
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“ Oh, it’s quoite the thing, I assure you,” said his lord- 
ship. ‘“She’ll be only too glad to get two such gents as 
we are.” And so we went. 

Countess von Thredeker had a most select company 
gathered in her parlors, but our arrival was quite the event 
of the evening, and I found that, so far from committing a 
mistake in bringing Lord Patrick, I could not have done a 
more fortunate thing, for the Countess received us most 
kindly ; I may say she was strikingly cordial in her manner 
to me, and, although I am not at all a susceptible man, as 
my remaining so long unmarried will attest, I must say that 
her wit and her beauty made enough of an impression upon 
me to call forth my most elegant attentions. She danced 
charmingly, and, though I am rather a bulky man, she 
turned a very neat compliment on my performance in her 
charming accent, which only gave an added air of refine- 
ment to her every word, “ Mein Gott, Meester Burroughs,” 
she said, “ you do manage your oat shust like dey vas 
springs in ’em.’ 

“ Oh, you flatter me, countess!” 

“TInteet, Meester Burroughs,” she said with a most 
chaming naiveté, “ I’m in no contition to flatter; my clothes 
is like vet rags; Iam shust svimming mit de heat.” She 
was delightfully frank with me, and her accent was so 
musical that I loved to ne her talk, even polite common- 
places. 

Altogether we had a most enjoyable evening. My new 
friend, Lord Patrick, and myself were the favored ones with 
the countess, both of us dancing with her repeatedly, and 
finally, when I had just finished the last dance and was set- 
tling down for a téte-d-téte, I was very loth to go at Lord 
Pat’s proposal. 

“ Oh, come along down to the bar, my dear boy,” he said 
lazily, making his farewell bow to the countess; “if I don’t 
get out of this sweaty place pretty quick, I'll burst.” And 
so we left. 
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I’m afraid my sleep was a little disturbed that night, for I 
am not accustomed to late hours, but the next morning, 
after a late breakfast, I felt very bright, and determined to- 
avail myself of an invitation for a morning call upon the 
countess, I found her in her boudoir, dressed in a charm- 
ing gown, and in the most delightful of moods—quite pen- 
sive. I always was a lucky dog about timely téte-d-tétes, 
and I began to make the best use of this one, I assure you, 
when who should walk in but Lord Pat! I really was quite 
put out, and my respect for his lordship materially lessened, 
especially when I ran across him whenever I set foot in the 
countess’s hotel. I really think he annoyed her by his con- 
stant attentions, which any one could see she didn’t like. 
She let let me know that, very plainly, every time I was 
alone with her, and I did get such sfolen interviews, some- 
times, and you can be very sure that I didn’t lose any 
golden opportunities. I always was a good business man; 
and, in the presence of her easy refinement and savoir faire, 
I began to see that I had been rather too hard on some of 
these old European institutions, and I began to believe that 
a real countess was no such bad thing, 

Well, in this way things went on for a week or so, the 
plot thickening every day, and [ finally came to the con- 
clusion—but I mustn’t anticipate. Of course, Lord Pat 
was horribly in the way, though I must say he was a most 
gentlemanly dog, and very polite to me; and he bolstered 
me up, too, against Tasker, like anything; for that individ- 
ual, ever since my meeting his lordship, had looked up to 
me as rather a superior power; his respect for me had 
grown immensely, while he was a bit envious of my luck in 
catching such a prize; and then it was positively amusing 
to see his jealousy at my cutting him out with the countess, 
for he actually had the hardihood to be quite interested in 
that quarter, I firmly believe, though he has always denied 
it since, most vehemently. 
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Well, this was the state of the case when I got a highly 
perfumed note from that very particular young friend of 
mine, Mrs. Henry Bellaire, saying that she would arrive in 
London that night by the evening train from Dover, and that 
she had left her husband at Paris, who had stayed behind to 
put the police on the track of a thieving maid, who had 
decamped with her diamonds, and that she was coming on 
quite alone, and would I meet her? I was delighted to be 
of any use to so near and charming a connection—I always 
did admire her greatly, though I can’t say I think much of 
her husband—but I was a little put out at her coming that 
particular night, for I had been unavoidably absent in the 
country for the last two days, and wished to spend that 
evening with the countess. However, there was no help for 
it, and I finally concluded that as the time set was half after 
eight, I could run aroand to Sanburn’s for a few minutes 
right after dinner, and make an early call upon the countess, 
and meet my engagement afterwards. 

Immediately after dinner, then, found me at the countess’s 
door, where, to my surprise, I found a great to-do, hurrying 
and scurrying hither and thither, and the countess’s rooms 
were turned upside down, furniture being moved and a 
great airing taking place. 

“What in the devil’s going on here?” I snarled, as I 
tripped on a mattress in the very doorway. 

“ Nawthin’,” drawled an aggravating slattern of a cham- 
bermaid, “’cept gettin’ the rooms ready for the next party.” 

“ And where’s the countess?” I demanded angrily. 

“ Gone,” was the reply, after considerable reflection. 

“ Where ?” I shouted. 

“Dunno,” she said, pensively chewing the end of her 
dust-rag. “But,” she added, with a sudden inspiration, 
“* Mist’ Sanburn, Ae knows.” 

It was a full hour before I found that rascal of a landlord, 
and then all the satisfaction I got was, “ Gone to Paris, sir— 
this evening’s train—why not?” 
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“ Ourse your stupidity,” I muttered, and rushed out of 
the house ina rage. At the curb I encountered Tasker, 
and explained the situation. On looking at my watch I 
found that I had just thirty minutes left to meet the train 
on which Mrs. Bellaire was to arrive, and so I hailed a cab, 
jamped in with Tasker, who insisted on going with me, and 
we hurried to the station as fast as the bag of bones that did 
duty as a horse could carry us, and rushed in just as the 
Dover train came to a stand-still. 

Making the best of my way through the crowd, I caught 
& glimpse of my young friend, and soon joining her took her 
under my protection. The 8:45 train for Dover had just 
then been made up and began to receive its passengers as 
the crowd from the last incoming train melted away, and 
what were my sensations of delight and surprise at seeing 
in one of the passengers the dainty figure of the countess 
herself—but, oh horror! who was her companion? That 
burly form, that fiery head, that parti-colored check—it was 
—it was Lord Pat! 

No sooner did the tourists catch sight of me than his 
lordship put on a most insufferable grin and said with a 
triumphant chuckle, “‘ Allow me to introduce you to my 
wife, Lady Geoghegan,” and her newly-made ladyship, 
leaning out of the window, with a most entrancing smile, 
exclaimed, “So goot of you to come and see us off, Meester 
Burroughs, and you, too, Meester Tryte. Goot pye!” and 
she playfully flipped her hand at us. 

At the sound of that dulcet voice my fair companion’s 
notice was first drawn to the bridal party, and, nervously 
clutching my arm with one hand, with the other she pointed 
excitedly at the late Countess, and in a thrilling tone, in 
which surprise and distress were mingled, exclaimed— 

“ Gretchen Schwartz! ” 

No sooner had her ladyship heard the name pronounced 
than she uttered a screech such as I don’t wish to hear 
repeated, and incontinently performed a high-tragedy 
swoon. 
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“ What in the divil’s name’s the manin’ o’ this ? ” roared 
the exasperated and astonished Geoghegan. 

“Yes,” said I, seizing her hand, do condescend to be 
intelligible. 

“ Oh, you wretch!” she cried excitedly. ‘“ Let me go, 
Mr. Burroughs, let me go! It’s my maid—she has my 
diamonds ! ” 

** What ?” bellowed Lord Pat, swelling up as if he would 
burst with his high-born feelings wounded at their tenderest 
point, “your maid! I don’t believe you,” he yelled, suddenly 
turning to Mrs. Bellaire; “it’s all a damned lie, so it is!” 

“No Countess!” I gasped. 

* No more a Countess than you are; she’s a thief and an 
impostor.” 

“ The divil fly off with me, thin,” he said in a singularly 
altered and familiar voice; “I may as well go back to the 
hotel and mix cobblers for yer honor, begorra ! ” 

“ Peter Bennings!” I shrieked, “ you atrocious scamp— 
you—you—” 

But Peter had met his fate. The bell rang and the burly 
guard shoved him uncermoniously back into his compart- 
ment, and into the arms of his loving wife, who had come 
to in time to understand that he had experienced a reverse 
of fortune as well as herself. The door was slammed, 
locked, and the great train moved quietly out upon its 
journey. ' 

They were alone in that compartment all the way to 
Dover, and I’m glad I wasn’t with them. I’m very much 
afraid that there were a few mutual recriminations that day 
between two disappointed aristocrats. 

All the way home we laughed very heartily, and it would 
have been, altogether, a most enjoyable affair if Tasker 
hadn’t made an unnecessary ass of himself by remarking 
incidentally to Mrs. Bellaire, “ Do you know, I think your 
Uncle Ned here was half in love with her himself.” 

I always did object to that fellow. 
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A Skating Refrain. 


H, give me December, with frost and snow, 
And wild, wild winds, which furiously blow 
Their Boreas-breath in my face as I go 
Skimming along like a strong-winged bird, 
Where naught but the crunch of the ice is heard, 
As it slips away beneath my feet, 
As it slips away so fleet, so fleet. 





y Shelley and His Poetry. 


“lM\HAT THOU, O my Brother, impart to me truly how 
it stands with thee in that inner man of thine; what 
lively images of things past thy memory has painted there; 
what hopes, what thoughts, affections, knowledge, do now 
dwell there. For this and no other reason that I can see, 
was the gift of hearing and speech bestowed on us two.” 

Pre-eminently among the poets, Shelley is he, the pas- 
sions of whose nature and poetry are inseparable. His 
verse is the sincerest expression of the poet’s heart. It par- 
takes of his nature, is bone of his bone, and flesh of his 
flesh. It indicates its author, as clearly as the sun-flower its 
. allegiance to the sun. The actuating beliefs of his life 
became the vital breath of his poems. These are the mani- 
festation to the world of “that inner man,” Shelley. He 
imparted himself to his brother man; therefore it is, that 
Carlyle’s words, read merely in the past tense, offer so appro- 
priate an introduction to these thoughts. In his poetry 
Shelley has given us his truest autobiography. 

Those who knew him best, tell us of the sweetness and 
refinement of Shelley’s temperament; they speak of his 
keen susceptibilities and passionate impulses. They say 
that he was “inspired with an enthusiasm of humanity after 
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a kind;” that he hated the spectacle of suffering and 
oppression; that he endeavored to relieve the one and over- 
throw the other, and you cannot help seeing it all in his 
poetry. His glowing, passionate and rarely exquisite stan- 
zas, far, far, transcend the possibility that we should be 
deceived as to the nature of their author. In a sort of 
microcosmic pantheism, Shelley is the pervading spirit 
co-existent with all his works. 

That Shelley was sincere we must believe. He once wrote 
to his friend Godwin: “ My plan is that of resolving to lose 
no opportunity to disseminate truth and happiness.” 

Symonds, also, in his admirable life of the poet, says: 
“The cardinal characteristic of his nature was an implaca- 
ble antagonism to shows and conventions;” but he is 
obliged to add, “which passed too easily into impatient 
rejection of established forms, as worse than useless.” 
Thus, his sincerety was, nevertheless, if we may use the 
expressive term, extravagant; residing in a nature which 
dwelt in “rarest ether on the topmost heights of human 
thought,” it ill consorted with the ethics of ordinary 
humanity; and so that which gave the greatest charm to his 
manhood and his pen, became, also, his greatest bane. The 
sacredness of the past meant to him only an idle conception 
of superstition. In his desire for the spread of truth, and 
the institution of a new order of things, he disregarded, so 
rampant was his passion, all that that glorious past had 
achieved. Established opinion, that conserving force in the 
world, he discarded as worse than worthless, This spirit of 
irreverence was thus the logical outgrowth of his nature and 
beliefs. In thus cutting loose from everything fixed, his 
sensitive mind naturally turned to the philosophies which 
were occupying the thought of the day. Lucretius and 
Hume he eagerly devoured; and, in addition, his individual 
taste led him to a profound study of Plato. Under the suc- 
cessive influences of these philosophies, his subtle mind, 
ever eager for the highest intellectualized essence of thought, 
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was doubtless swayed towards the adoption of his ultimate 
views of life. The materialism of Lucretius, with its God- 
less world of atoms, captured his fancy. Hume’s reduction 
of all knowledge to ideas and impressions fascinated him, 
and, without doubt, contributed to his shadowiness. Plato’s 
doctrine of the eternal idea, we may be sure was the origin 
of his conception of beauty. 

The effects of such attractive systems of philosophy upon 
the delicate fibres of Shelley’s mind are difficult to imagine. 
It makes us shudder to picture the weird spectacle of his 
sensitive soul under their fascinating influence. Powder 
were more powerful to resist the touch of fire than he their 
subtle suggestions. 

By such a nature, then, so environed, is explained the 
genesis of Shelley’s poetry. 

Shelley’s poetical power, although marvelous in its first 
exhibition, nevertheless reveals a marked growth. “ Queen 
Mab,” written at the age of twenty-one, is, in comparison 
with his riper efforts, crude and juvenile; yet it is valuable 
as an indication of the future poet. It is on the words of 
the Fairy— 


“ There is no God ; 
* + + ” a“ 
Let every seed that falls 


In silent eloquence, unfold its store 
Of argument. Infinity within, 
Infinity without, belie creation,” 


that the charge of Shelley’s atheism rests. In his notes to 
the poem, however, he gives this explanation of his meaning, 
viz., that these lines “ must be understood solely to affect 
a creative Deity. The hypothesis of a pervading Spirit 
co-eternal with the universe, remains unshaken.” This 
explanation is pantheistic, not atheistic. It reminds us of 
Emerson’s doctrine of the “ Oversaol.” Symond’s verdict 
is, that “ Shelley can only be called an atheist in so far as he 
maintained the inadequacy of hitherto received conceptions 
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of the Deity. * * * His own soul, compact of faith and 
love, was far too religious to merit the epithet vulgarly ap- 
plied.” Yet if he be freed from this charge, his creed was 
nevertheless pantheistic. This, as far as it affected the 
character of his poetry, is of the utmost importance; but as 
far as a personal salvation is concerned, it is little better, in 
the light of the Christian faith, than the most violent atheism. 
Aside, however, from the controversy as to Shelley’s faith, to 
which the poem has given birth, it is interesting to note his 
own opinion of this his earliest production. We find him 
regretting its publication, “not so much from literary 
vanity, as because I fear it is better fitted to injure than to 
serve the sacred cause of freedom”—a sentiment which 
testifies again to his sincerity. 

The real genius of the poet is exhibited for the first time 
in “ Alastor.” This is a sort of picture of Shelley himself 
in his life so isolated from the mass of humanity, yet 
“drinking deep of the fountains of knowledge and still 
insatiate.” It is the fruit of such an inspiration as only he 
was capable of experiencing. The intensity of the thought, 
drawn from the deepest recesses of his consciousness, is the 
source of the poem’s wonderful power and reality of beauty. 
Mrs. Shelley speaks of a great biographical importance 
attaching to it, from the fact that it was “ written under the 
expectation of speedy death, and under the disappointment 
consequent upon the misfortunes of his early life.” 

It is impossible, however, within the limits of a brief 
essay, to notice more than the most prominent of Shelley’s 
descriptive poems. “ Prometheus Unbound,” with its wail 
of despair, 

“No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I endure;” 
with “ its forms of grandeur too colossal to be animated with 
dramatic life,” must be passed over with the merest mention. 


This and the “ Revolt of Islam,” are characteristic of the 
wilder side of Shelley’s nature. The latter is a shrieking 
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wail against established law and custom. It is penned in 
the spirit of that manner of reformation which seeks to 
inaugurate the new over the corpses of the old. “It 
embodies his hatred of priesthood and kings, his principles 
of the equality of woman with man, and his dislike of 
Chistianity in the Churches.” It forms another link in the 
chain of his executed resolution to overthrow error and “ to 
disseminate truth and happiness.” 

Shelley’s “ Cenci” is acknowledged to be the greatest 
dramatic effort since Shakespeare wrote his tragedies. The 
poem is wrought out with a careful adherence to facts, which 
are, nevertheless, so controlled by the touch of the skillful 
artist that the most revolting are left to the imagination. 
It is a marvel of tragic power, and is one of the few 
instances in which Shelley adhered to the rules of poetic 
art. He evinces his skill in relieving the intensity of the 
dramatic situation by such a touching scene, for example, as 
the one in which Bernado finds his sister asleep in the 
prison cell, and whispers to himself: 


“ How gently slumber rests upon her face, 
Like the last thoughts of some day sweetly spent, 


Closing in night and dreams and so prolonged. 
* om . * 7 * * * os a 


But I must shake the heavenly dew of rest 
From this sweet folded flower.” 


Our admiration for Shelley is aroused through the medium 
of these poems, so marvelous in description and of such 
intense dramatic power. But it is a relief to turn from these 
bolder strokes of his nature to those milder poems and gentler 
lyrics, upon which, at last, his fame may depend as largely 
as upon his greater efforts, if not, indeed, altogether. It is 
in these minor tones that he has, with perhaps the least 
intention to do so, struck most nearly to the chords of 
humanity. Shairp says: “ Probably the rare exquisiteness 
of their workmanship will always preserve Shelley’s lyrics.” 
May it indeed be so. 
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There is not such another love-poem in the language as 
“« Epipsychidion,” expressing Shelley’s doctrine of love. A 
single quotation will give a truer idea of it than a length- 
ened criticism : 


“ We shall become the same, we shall be one 
Spirit within two frames. Oh! wherefore two? 
One passion in twin-hearts which grows and grew 
Till like two meteors of expanding flame, 
Those spheres, instinct with it, become the same— 
Touch, mingle, are transfigured. 
One hope within two wills, one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 
One heaven, one hell, one immortality, 
And one annihilation.” 


The “Sensitive Plant” is another of his most delicate 
lyrics, destined perhaps to live when Prometheus shall 
endure no longer. In the lines and between them shines 
the reflected radiance of Shelley’s soul. This poem, in addi- 
tion to its intrinsic beauty, is important as an expression of 
his views of death and a future life. It seems to say that a 
“mystic ideality” enshrouded his speculations on these 
points, and appears to reveal a tendency in his mind towards 
unsettled beliefs concerning them, and even skeptical con- 
ceptions as to their reality. Yet, believing in his sincerity, 
we must value as not meaningless the sentiment of the fol- 
lowing lines : 


° “In this life 
Of error, ignorance, and strife, 
Where nothing is, but all things seem, 
And we the shadows of the dream, 


It is a modest creed, and yet 
Pleasant, if one considers it, 
To own that death itself must be, 
Like all the rest, a mockery. 
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That garden sweet, that lady fair, 

And all sweet shapes and odors there, 
In truth have never passed away ; 

’Tis we, ‘tis ours, are changed—-not they. 


For love, and beauty, and delight, 

There is no death, nor change; their might 
Exceeds our organs, which endure 

No light, being themselves obscure.” 


The testimony, too, of her who knew him best is not alto- 
gether without weight. Mrs. Shelley writes: “Considering 
his individual mind as a unit divided from a mighty whole 
to which it was united by restless sympathies and an eager 
desire for knowledge, he assuredly believed that hereafter, 
as now, he would form a portion of that whole, and a por- 
tion less imperfect, less suffering than the shackles, insepar- 
able from humanity, impose on all who live beneath the 
moon. To me death appears to be the gate of life; but my 
hopes of a hereafter would be pale and drooping did I not 
expect to find that most perfect and beloved specimen of 
humanity on the other shore.” And even better still, 
Shelley, himself, in one of his letters says: “‘ The destiny of 
man can scarcely be so degraded that he was born only to 
die.” 

Shelley is at his lyrical best in “Adonais.” Nowhere else 
does his imaginative genius shine so brilliantly, nor reflect 
in clearer light the innate delicacy of his mind. The occa- 
sion solicited his ripest effort, and the verse is superior, in 
grace and beauty, to Lycidas. The poem is preéminently a 
Shelley note. A single stanza must suffice for illustration : 


“ Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 
And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 
And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 
Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day ; 
Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 
Than those for whose disdain they pined away 
Into a shadow of all sounds :—a drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen hear.” 
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The “ Ode to the West Wind,” with its autumnal blasts 
scattering the leaves “like ghosts from an enchanter fiee- 
ing,” with its rolling undertones of sadness and majestic 
power, compels you to stop and admire as you read. tl 
contains another internal proof of Shelley’s sincerity : 


“ Drive my dead thoughts over the nniverse 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ; 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter as from an inextinguishable hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! O wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ?” 


The “ Witch of Atlas,” the odes to “ Night,” “To a 
Skylark,” and the one on “The Cloud,” are four of Shel- 
ley’s choicest lyrics. The last is more purely objective 
(awkwardly so called) in character, than the majority of his 
poems. A favorite method with him is to unite both the 
subjective and objective qualities in a single poem; but 
“The Cloud” does not contain a subjective thought. He 
becomes an artist for the time being, who paints for us a 
picture of marvelous beauty. Shelley’s “Cloud” far sur- 
passes, both in uniqueness of conception and in richness of 
imagery, as well as in exquisiteness of rhythm, all its rivals. 
We cannot refrain from quoting the last stanza: 


“T am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky, : 
I pass through the pores of the oceans and shores, 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their covex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of the air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again.” 
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Such was Shelley, such his views of life, and such his 
poetry. A marvelous life-history, and all inside of thirty 
years! The conception bewilders us! What his life and 
poetry would have been, had he lived to the full maturity 
of manhood, affords ground for interesting conjecture. 
Robert Browning, whether justly or not it is beyond our 
ken to decide, judges that out of his sincere nature would 
have grown up with a longer life, a belief in the doctrines 
of the Christian faith. But, leaving conjecture as useless, 
and turning to Shelley as he was and as he acted, perhaps 
Symond’s characterization sets him forth in the truest light: 
“ Loving, innocent, sensitive, secluded from the vulgar con- 
cerns of his companions, strongly moralized after a peculiar 
and inborn type ot excellence, drawing his inspirations from 
nature and from his own soul in solitude, Shelley passed 
across the stage of this world attended by a splendid vision, 
which sustained him at a perilous height above the kindly 
race of men. The penalty of this isolation he suffered in 
many painful episodes. The reward he reaped in a measure 
of more authentic prophecy, and in a nobler realization of 
his best self, than could be claimed by any of his immediate 
contemporaries.” 

While Shelley, “shrieking his dogmes,” may repel us; 
while we may be shocked by his irreverence, yet we admire, 
because we must, his unparalleled imaginative flights, and 
in his gentler lyrics and minor poems, we are led to love him 
—if not with the passion of the heart, still with an enthusi- 
astic passion of the head. His own lines offer a befitting 
close : 


“ Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory— 
Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped for the beloved’s bed ; 

And so thy thoughts, when Thou art gone, 

Love itself shall slumber on.” 
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Chrisimas at Long’s. 


T WAS the 24th of December. Long’s camp was to 
have a Christmas dinner on the morrow. Already the 
fat turkeys were dressed and hanging from the rafters of the 
spring-house ; the venison was lying on the kitchen-table all 
ready to be cut into luscious steaks; the mince pies were 
baking in the oven and giving forth their delicious fragrance. 
Old Stryker was going to give the boys a good old dinner, 
like they used to have in the army, and his sunburned arms 
were now plunged up to the elbows in the rich yellow dough 
which was to furnish the gingerbread of the morrow’s feast. 
The “ cookee,” as they called him, was busy paring potatoes 
and throwing them into a great black pot. Stryker was 
autocrat to-day, and woe to the luckless wight who passed 
through his domain. 

Christmas was in the air. Out on the mountain-side the 
big-chested men felt it; the great horses, with their strong, 
shiny limbs, pulled with a vim; each snow-covered log as it 
went flashing down the slide shrieked “ Christmas,” and the 
white-capped hemlocks nodded back the answer, “ Christ- 
mas;” each rattling cant-hook joined in the refrain; each 
flashing axe, as it bit into the fragrant hemlock, seemed to 
say “ Christ—mas,” “ Christ—mas.” The thought of the 
coming festivities made each heart beat quicker beneath its 
red-shirted breast. The steaming dinner, the cheerful pipes, 
the good old stories told with a dramatic fervor, which 
made the festoons of drying soeks hanging around the crack- 
ling stove and the rows of soggy boots standing around the 
hearth, seem better stage properties than the best of scenic 
artists could devise; and then the great “ stag-dance ” in 
the evening which made the old log shanty shake from floor- 
beam to rafter; the excitable little fiddler, accompanied by a 
wheezing accordion and a warbling mouth-organ ; the figures 
whirling around in the red light, like a lot of mad dervishes 
—what a picture it was. No wonder that the axes flew 
faster and the cant-hooks made quicker music. 
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Joe Dillon, as he stood ready to push back upon the slide 
any log which showed a tendency to slip off, was thinking 
of how, when evening came, he would steal off with his 
team and bob-sled and give Jenny Carew a moonlight sleigh- 
ride before Sandy Merton, his rival, would even think that 
he had gone. He saw her ripe-red lips and glowing cheeks 
shining out from the dark blue hood she wore. She was 
asking him to let her drive his great black horses, and he 
was telling her, as he handed over the reins, how happy he 
would be if she would take the reins of his life and drive 
him whither she would. His arm was stealing around her 
waist and her lips were drawing _nearer, nearer—but 
absorbed in his sweet reverie he failed to notice that a great 
ice-covered log had slipped from the track just above him, 
and ere he knew, he was knocked down in the snow. His 
cries for help soon brought his fellows, who found that his 
leg was broken and his shoulder badly bruised. Having 
inprovised a litter of helmlock boughs, they carried him 
into camp. Then Sandy Merton, himself, took him home 
to his widowed mother. 

All the way Joe was raving and once he murmured quite 
distinctly, “Jenny.” Sandy, strong as he was, was moved 
to tears, and when he saw poor Mrs. Dillon, he broke down 
utterly. She and her family depended upon Joe for their 
support, and here he was laid up for the winter. “Joe was 
just beginning to pay for his team,” she said, “ with the 
wages he had got and was going to send the children to 
school as soon as the roads were open. Then to have him 
come home this way, it was too bad! too bad!” And Mrs. 
Dillon went off in a fit of grief, covering her head with 
her apron and sobbing as if her heart would break. Sandy 
couldn’t stand it; he started back for camp. Somehow or 
other Christmas didn’t seem so attractive to him as it had 
a short time before. There was a lump in his throat which 
almost choked him. When he entered the camp the men 
were wiping their shining faces and combing their hair, 
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preparatory to supper. As Sundy came in they all ‘noticed 
the resolute look on his face. “ What’s up?” Aid then he 
told them the story in language which, if not elegant, was 
still forcible. 

““T say, boys,” said one, “I'll tell you what Tet’s do, let’s 
send some Christmas truck down to Dillon’s.” “ That’s 
just what I was a-thinkin’,” remarked Sandy, “ but who’s 
goin’ to take it?”?’ Nobody volunteered. There was a silence, 
and then a red-shirted individual who was sitting off in a 
corner upon an empty cracker-box, tilted back against the 
wall, took his pipe from his mouth with the laconic remark, 
“?Tain’t hard.” Everybody looked in his direction. “ Joe 
Dillon’s horses are in the stable, ain’t they? Jest hitch a 
bob to ’em, tie on a box with the duffle in it, give ’ema 
couple of licks with a black-snake, and they'll go home 
quicker’n a wink.” It is needless to set down the encomi- 
ums which were lavished upon the proposer of the scheme. 

So they got together all the good things which the camp 
afforded, and, having put them in a box, packed it neatly 
upon the bob-sled. 

“ Guess ’t won’t make much difference if-we don’t have 
so many turkeys and pies to-morrow, we’ll git. through it,” 
remarked one. ‘A good conscience is purty nigh as much 
in eatin’ as a good appetite,” said another. Joe’s horses 
knew the way pretty well, and as they dashed along in the 
moonlight they bent their heads to one another as if to say, 
“We know what we’re hauling this time.” 

“ Why, there’s Joe’s team, mother,” cried one of the 
children. Sure enough, there they were, standing right 
where Joe was accustomed to tie them when he came honié. 
.. “There’s somethin’ on the sled—look, it’s a big box,” said 
another. Then Mrs. Dillon went out to: inspect the phe- 
nomena. There upon the bob-sled was tied a large box, and 
upon its top had been written with a charred stick— 
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The box was carried into the house and opened while the 
horses were being put away. Mrs. Dillon wept, and the 
children gathered around averring that Santa Claus had 
sent the gift. Upon the next day, somehow or other, Christ- 
mas at “ Long’s camp” was a more jolly affair than usual, 
and, strange to say, not one of the red-shirted logmen got 
drunk that day. 

But what meant that resolute look on Sandy’s face 
when he came back from Dillon’s the day before? If any 
one had been awake that night, he would have seen Sandy 
steal from his bunk, and, after having dressed himself 
in his Sunday-best, go out toward the stables; there, having 
hitched his roan to his new sleigh, he drove out into the 
moonlight and down the road toward Carew’s. Having 
awakened Mrs. Carew, he told her that Joe Dillon had 
broken his leg and almost killed himself, and that Jenny 
had better go up to help Mrs. Dillon nurse him. He had 
come to take her over in his sleigh. Jenny got in and they 
started back. Scarcely a word was said, excepting Sandy’s 
remark that “the stars looked brighter than ordinary.” 
Mrs. Dillon received Jenny with open arms and Sandy went 
back to camp. The next day he said he “felt sorter 
knocked up, and guessed he would stick to his bunk, but the 
boys mustn’t mind him.” The boys didn’t mind him, and 
not one of them ever knew what a hero they had with them. 





Resignation. 


TIS a thought which e’er doth fill 
My soul with comfort, though 

As yet I cannot know 
In my present weal or woe, 

God’s own transcendent aim ; 
Whate’er of good or ill 
He sendeth me, I know it is His will, 
And worketh out the glory of His name. 




















Wnices, 


A Case of “Imperfect Sympathies.” 


N GRAZING among Lamb’s Essays the other day we 
came suddenly upon one entitled “Imperfect Sympa- 
thies,” which so satisfactorily explains away the recent 
difficulty -between our venerable President and Harvard, 
that we hasten to communicate with the Lit. Lamb is 
writing of the difficulty to be overcome when we try not to 
feel “the differences of mankind, national or individual, to 
an unhealthy excess.” A masterly bit of antithesis brings 
out the characteristics of the Caledonian‘and aati-Caledonian 
mind. We quote the following: “ There is an order of in- 
tellects (among which mine must be content to rank) which 
in its constitution is essentially anti-Caledonian. The owners 
of the sort of faculties alluded to have minds rather sug- 
gestive than comprehensive. They have no pretences to 
much clearness or precision in their ideas or even in the 
manner of expressing them. * * * The light that lights 
them is not steady and polar, but mutable and shifting, 
waxing and again waning. * * * Their conversation is 
accordingly. * * * They cannot speak always as if 
upon oath—but must be understood, speaking or writing, 
with some abatement.” ' 

Dr. Holmes may not be willing to accept this in toto as a 
fair statement of his side of the case, but it must be remem- 
bered that it is Lamb’s view, and not ours. But if our 
genial, humorous old friend is to try the case for us we must 
allow him to present his own view of the other side. ‘* The 
brain of a true Caledonian, if Iam not mistaken,” he says, 
“is constituted upon quite a different plan. * * * He 
never stoops to catch a glittering something in your presence, 
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to share it with you, before he quite knows whether it be true. 
* * * His understanding is always at its meridian— 
you never see the first dawn, the early streaks. * * * 
If he is orthodox, he has nodoubts. * * * Between the 
affirmative and the negative, there is no border-land with 
him. You can not hover with him upon the confines of 
Truth, or wander in the maze of a probable argument. He 
always keeps the pathh * * * You must speak upon 
the square with him. He stops a metaphor like a suspected 
person in an enemy’s country. * * * Above all, you must 
beware of indirect expressions before a Caledonian. Clap 
an extinguisher upon your irony if you are unhappily blest 
with a reign of it.” 

Thus has Lamb, impartial and just, with his prophetic 
ken, foreseen and explained our difficulty. Nothing need 
“rankle” within, since all, misunderstanding may be 
accounted for on the broad basis of “ Imperfect Sympathies.” 


“The Philadelphian.” 


HE tendency of our times toward specialization is 
nowhere more marked than in the sphere of journalism, 
and college journalism is no exception to the general law. 
To see how true this is, one needs only to look at the changes 
and the proposed changes in our own college periodicals. 
Two years ago the Princetonian was a weekly trying to com- 
bine college news and the lighter literary productions. To- 
day its sphere is limited to the actual college news, its form 
has changed and its publication is bi-daily. Not more than 
six weeks ago the subject of an illustrated weekly devoted 
to humor was agitated, and its prospects of success are most 
flattering, depending only upon honest work on the part of 
its originators. At a recent meeting of the Philadelphian 
Society it was decided to publish a paper devoted to the 
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religious interests of the college. The board of editors was ’ 
elected by the society’s vote, and is energetically pushing 
the enterprise. The magazine in question is to be published 
monthly during the college year. It is to embrace all 
departments of the work of the Philadelphian Society, 
Each number is to contain editorials, contributions, ex- 
changes from similar societies, accounts of the society’s pro- 
ceedings, analyses, talks and sermons of eminent merit, 
The society has decided, and we believe wisely, to take all 
possible advantage of the power of the press to disseminate 
its aims, teachings and purposes; to attract the attention of 
the college at large and also the alumni. The proposed 
monthly is to be exclusively a student publication; for the 
students, and by the students. Finally, the cost is to be 
reduced to a minimum, one year’s subscription being placed 
at the nominal price of half a dollar, and each number to 
contain twenty pages or more of reading matter; the whole 
to be finely printed and attractively covered. The first 
number is promised for January. May the new magazine 
prosper. W. M. D. 


_— 





Romancer vs. Realist. 


HE novel-reader of to-day is called upon to make his 
choice between the Romantic and Realistic Schools of 
Fiction: The idea that he can read with equal interest the 
stories of Mr. Stevenson, and Mr. Howells’ stupid common- 
place is scouted. We believe, however, that the mind may 
find equal relief in the fantastic and the real. But, if we 
must choose, to whom shall we owe allegiance, to Mr. 
Stevenson or to Mr. Howells? An answer to this question 
settles for us the case of the Romancer vs. the Realist so fer 
as contemporary literature is concerned. 
The “Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” isa 
story with which most of us are familiar. It has excited no 
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little interest and considerable discussion. By some it has 
been warmly applauded, by others condemned for lack of 
artistic finish. We cannot agree with one of our esteemed 
contemporaries in the following commendation : 

. “ By writing it Mr. Stevenson has proved his right to the 
title of an artist. He has made what can never be possible 
more probable than Mr. Howells’ most stupid commonplace, 
He has.taken one of the deepest of psychological truths and 
made it intensely interesting to the shallowest reader.” 

We grant that Mr. Stevenson has here the materials for a 
great romance. The moral teaching, the potency of sin as 
portrayed in the difficulty with which the selfish rascal 
Hyde is in the end transformed into the kindly Dr. Jekyll, 
is worthy of Hawthorne himself. Mr. Stevenson has failed 
by reason of the directness with which he tells his story. 
There is no artistic success attending the transformation. 
Dr. Jekyll, realizing the oncoming of selfish passion, and 
wishing to escape its lash, quaffs the magic liquid and 
becomes Mr. Hyde without more ado. The tale is t6o 
‘“‘ unvarnished,” too bold, if we may use the term, to excite 
our admiration. A comparison of the “Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” with the work of our prince of 
romancers, Hawthorne, will at once reveal its weakness. 
The “ Marble Fawn” deals with a similar psychological truth. 
Sin changes man’s nature, and “Donatello,” the fawn, once 
joyous and loving, after having in a moment of impulse 
committed crime, becomes “ Donatello” the man, more 
passionate, more human, more worldly. Whether or not 
the ears of the fawn grew beneath “ Donatello’s” curly 
lock’s, both author and reader seem to bein doubt. But 
the transformation is wrought with the skill of an artist, 
and leads to subsequent reflection upon the, potency of evil. 
Romantic fiction certainly has no exponent among contem- 
porary writers whose skill approaches that of the author of 
the “ Scarlet Letter.” 

Realism in art and philosophy is followed materially by 
realism in fiction. Mr. Howells deserves a hearing. He 
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deals with the best side of our American life, and has given 
us pot a few feminine portraits, of which we need not to be 
ashamed. There are few more readable novels than the 
“The Lady of the Aroostook.” “Mr. Arburton,” in “A 
Chance Acquaintance,” is not our idea of a man, but he 
serves to while away a passing hour, and so fulfills his 
destiny. Better let us have life as it is on its cheeriest and 
brightest side than extravagant attempts at romance where 
artistic finish is not wanting simply, but entirely lacking. 





“ The Princeton Poets.” 


“ O fair art thou, Princeton, by river and tower! 
Thy wide sounding bell and thy dark ivied bower.” 


UCH is the introduction to a volume of short poems 

entitled “ The Princeton Poets,” edited by Mr. 8. Miller 
Hageman, ’68. It is a compilation of the literary relics of 
those who owe to Princeton their intellectual birthright. 
Such memoirs of distinguished merit, says the author, 
have had hitherto but a rude and casual keeping, like names 
cut carelessly on dark old forest trees, and read only in 
some stray gleam across them. It is time, now that long 
death hath dealt honorably with many of them, that they 
should be redeemed once more into each other’s company in 
these choice affections of their gentlest hours.” While all 
of the poems are worthy of being preserved, there are a few 
that show real poetic genius. To this latter class belong 
some very neat translations and humorous German sketches 
by Charles G. Leland, ’46. For fine descriptive power, 
however, the best poem in the whole collection is one entitled 
“ Without and Within.” It was written in an alcove of 
the College library, about the middle of January, 1879, and 
is so true to nature that we quote a few lines: 
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“ Cold as the breath of Azrael, 
Without, the storm wind rose and fell, 
And roared and raved, and drove and hurled 
Dead branch upon dead branch, and whirled 
To shreds the dead year’s shroud, laid o’er 
Her softly, all the night before, 
By pious care of snow elves mild. 
O shrieking wind, so fierce and wild, 
Canst thou be he God made last spring, 
His angel odor-balms to bring 
O’er earth and sea? Wilt burst the door? 
God keep the old! God help the poor!” 


How vividly the scene is pictured. We can almost hear, 
in our imagination, the cold wind howling around the col- 
lege buildings. 

The original eight stanzas of— 


“O sacred head once wounded ! 
With grief and shame weighed down,” 


translated from the German of Gerhardt, by James W. 
Alexander, ’20, are given entire. 

By reading the whole poem only can one appreciate, as 
never before, its beauty and grandeur. There follows an 
admirable metrical version of the XCth Psalm, by one of 
Princeton’s well known professors; some similar versions 
by the same author have been adopted in our hymnology. 

In short, the book is full of excellent thoughts, which are 
often presented in a bright attractive, manner; and while 
there is no danger of its ever becoming a standard American 
classic, nevertheless, the circumstances attending its publi- 
cation, in addition to its intrinsic literary value, should com- 
mend the work to all who are interested in Princeton’s poets. 

B. H. 





Christmas Reading. 


E ARE apt to resent,and with good reason, any sugges- 
tion as to how we shall spend the two weeks upon 
which we are about to enter. However little we may know 
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of what constitutes the subject matter of exaniitations, we 
are thoroughly at home ag to what constitutes: a’ good time 
thereafter. Commonly the ‘resolution is made to lay aside 
all bookish inclinations and to deyote ourselves ‘to the gen- 
eral rejoicing, but it may happen—indedd does happen— 
that we are unable to resist the tendency to gravitate in the 
direction of a quiet corner where we may enjoy the luxury 
of undisturbed communion with some old or new friend, 
not of flesh and blood, but of paper and vellum. The 
bookish habit is not té bé-thrown aside at will. Once lovers 
of good reading, wa do not entirely forego our chief pleagure 
even. at the solicitation of Christmas gayety. Mr. Warner 
remarks in his “ Back-Log Studies,” “that with a whol¢ 
leisure day before you, a good novel in hand, and the back- 
log just beginning to kindle, with uncounted hours of com- 
fort in it— life has; few things more delicious.” Such a 
hint is worth something to us at this particular season. 
* The novel—something pure in tone and happy in issue, 
which shall accord with the time and season—should deserve 
our first consideration, because of its excellent qualities as a 
restorative, after thé stress and worry of examinations. Mr. 
Howells’ “ Lady of the Aroostook,” is acknowledged even 
by those who are not admirers of his genius, as an excep- 
tional story by reason of the delicacy with which its author 
handles his theme. An American girl of the bouyant, fun- 
loving type, embarking upon a yachting cruise without 
chaperon or companion of her own sex, becomes aware too 
late of her unbecoming situation. Mr. Howells carries his 
heroine through her embarrassment with that masterly skill 
which characterizes all his dealings with feminine character. 
“Dr. Breens’ Practice” by the same author, is equally 
readable. “The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” should be read by those who have not already done 
so, and who wish to find a more wholesome type of romanfi 
fiction than that to which we are usually treated. 
shorter stories which have appeared in the “ New Prince- 
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ton” are well worthy our perusal.. “ Monsieur Motte” and 
“An Episode” are especially worthy. of notice. 

We can not close without a reference to dne or two of 
those matchless collections of short essays upon subjects 
most interesting to lovers of books. “ Obiter Dicta” stands 
probably at the head of the list. Aside from the captivating 
style in which the essays in this little volume are written, 
there is a fund of worldly wisdom which it may be of use at 
some time to possess. Charles Dudley Warner’s “ Back4og 
Studies” is admirable for Christmas reading. The New 
England fire-place is his theme, in the glow of which his 
humor bubbles forth, interrupted only by the necessity ‘for 
turning the back-log, so that its cheerful radiance may illumitie 
the page upon which he writes. 

Lowell’s “ Fire-side Travels ” is an admirable companion 
volume. The literary spirit should not be forcibly subdued 
if it manifest itself, but rather encouraged in spite of 
innumerable solicitations. Each to his own liking is the 
only rule to be enforced, “ being,” as we are told, “the 
method of nature, which holds each student to a pursuit of 
his native aim, instead of a desultory miscellany.” We 
have not aimed to prescribe, but merely to suggest. The 
opportunity of a succession of interrupted hours to be util- 
ized as we may see fit, will doubtless not be neglected by 
those who have Princeton’s Literary welfare at heart. 





The Glee and Banjo Culbs. 


E. initial performance of the Glee and Banjo Clubs in 
Trenton, December 8d, was all that could be desired by 
those who appreciate the musical and fun-loving side of 
college life. New features made the entertainment par- 
ticularly enjoyable. Through the kindness of lady friends 
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the stage of Taylor Opera House presented a very attractive 
appearance—the scene employed representing the sitting- 
room of an English manse, with sofas, ottomans, rugs, &c., 
arranged tastefully—the whole producing a charming effect. 
The monotony of filing in and out—the only objectionable 
feature heretofore—was thus avoided. After singing the 
opening selection, “The Legend of the Rhine,” it was not 
found necessary to make the customary exit in single file, 
but the sofas and chairs were occupied in easy and leisurely 
fashion, establishing at once a feeling of entente cordiale 
between audience and singers. 

Mr. Goltra’s warble, “ Little Dog,” was warmly received. 
The Banjo Club, in spite of this being their first appearance 
before the public, played through its opening march, 
“ Princeton,” with dogged persistency, evincing some little 
uneasiness naturally, but presenting on the whole a very 
fine appearance. They were warmly applauded, and did 
not fail of an encore throughout the evening. Mr. Carter 
sang his “Tale of Woe” with the seriousness becoming 
the recital of such sorrowful events as attend juvenile 
indiscretion. The pathos which filled his voice found a 
ready response in the tears of his audience, which revived 
sufficiently to demand an encore. “The Happiest Land” 
was well executed, and closed part first of the programme. 

Mr. Goltra’s “ Cuckoo” met with hearty applause. The 
hit of the evening followed, consisting of a joint perform- 
ance by Messrs. Goltra and Carter upon an instrument 
whose name seems to be as uncertain as the sounds which 
issued therefrom. The “ Ulcerina ”—if that be the name— 
must be seen and heard to be appreciated. From the 
favorable comments which followed at the close of the per- 
formance we prophesy a successful tour at Christmas. We 
extend our congratulations and best wishes. 





























Kaitorials, 





E REGRET to announce that, as in the opinion of the 

judges the quality of the articles contributed to the 
Prize Story contest was below standard, we are unable to 
award any prize. 


HE attention of our contributors is called to the fact that 

only two more issues remain before the prize for the 
best series of three short poems published in the Lr. will 
be awarded. 


HILE the Lrr. board has always been a conservative 

body, it thinks that the observance of Christmas is a 
custom sufficiently well established to escape all imputation 
of being an innovation, and that the board’s reputation will 
suffer no whit by giving an official recognition of the 
festival. It has always been the policy of the Lr. to foster 
the best interests of Princeton College, and we venture to 
assert that there is no period so generally interesting to the 
students here, whether individually or as a whole, as the 
Christmas recess, unless it be the long vacation. With 
these facts in view we have thought best to make this a 
distinctively Christmas number, giving honor where honor 
is due and endeavoring to be upon our best behavior, in 
obedience to that time-honored superstition which in days 
gone by has kept almost every one of us in a state of quite 
unexampled goodness for a whole week before Christmas 
Eve. With this explanation we wish to one and all a very 
Merry Christmas. 














Eprrortats. 





The Chempionship not Lost. 


Wwe WISH to extend our most hearty congratulations to 
.! the foot-ball team, which has prevented the champion- 
ship from leaving Nassau Hall. Throughout the entife 

Fall their work was up hill, against the most trying circum- 
stances. A large amount of new material had to be 
developed, and, through Yale’s obstinacy and selfishness, a 
complexity of problems, which in the very nature of things 
were bound to prove fruitless, was presented to the manage- 
ment, only resulting in enabling Yale College, under. its 
new garb as a university, to present a most unbecoming 
spectacle to the public, and preventing Princeton from 
making any adequate preparations for the accommodation 
of visitors. 

To Captain Savage and his men all praise is due for the 
firm stand made against these opposing forces. It is a 
source of satisfaction to know that not skill in foot-ball byt 
a combination of unavoidable circumstances gave Yale 
more points in a no game. 

‘ The College is also to be congratulated on having so able 
@ successor to Captain Savage in Mr. Cook, to whom we 
can entrust'the championship, trusting that during these 
three years it has taken so’ firm a rooting as to become a 
fixture. 


, 





The Bric-4-Brae. 


i 

— year witnesses marked improvements in our col- 
‘lege annual. To discern this it is not necessary to com- 

pare ‘a recent number with the earlier issues, but every 

Senior has noticed the advance even during his course. 

Each board, profiting by the experience of the former, cor- 
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ré¢ets the mistakes of the past as far as possible, and 
endeavors to present a book of artistic merit, perfect in 
typographical execution, and forming a complete encyclo 
pedia of college life for the previous year. Neither expense 
nor time is spared in securing this result. The many new 
features added of late years have greatly increased the cost 
of ‘publication, until the dividend of the Bric-d-Brac Com- 
mittee is a thing of the past, and class patriotism now acts 
as the incentive inducing the committee to devote three 
months of their college course to the producing of this 
volume. The improvements this year have increased the 
cost one hundred dollars, so that the edition of a thousand 
copies is now issued at an outlay of one thousand dollars. 
This shrinkage of dividend and the possibility of being 
stuck for their pains, which glares every committee in the 
face, would not be the case if the increase of sales had been 
commensurate with that of the cost. Instead of this we find 
that the sales for years back have averaged about five hundred 
copies, selling at the rate of fifty cents per copy, and the 
balance necessary to defray expenses has been made up from 
the advertisements. But this year, for many reasons, it has 
been more difficult than usual to secure advertisements, and 
the present board finds itself embarrassed by being short 
about one hundred dollars in their advertisements. | a 
‘sideration of these facts, unless the college comes forw 
with a more liberal support to the Bric-d-Brac, there will 
be a deficit in the returns, and the Annual will receive a 
very severe blow. Class and college patriotism, as well as 
the honor of being on the committee, will lead one to many 
sacrifices, but it is too much to ask one to devote all of Fall 
term to this work, and, in addition, to run the risk of being 
‘required to, make up.a deficit. If this is to be'the case the 
‘number of capable men available for Brie-d-Brac commit- 
tees will rapidly decrease, and the retrograde of the Annual 
will be as marked in the future as its progress has been dur- 
ing the last decade. A result which we would all deplore. 
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It therefore behooves every man in college to support the 
Annual by the purchase of at least one copy, and as many 
more as he can possibly afford. Many novel features have 
been introduced and marked improvements made in this 
year’s book; the most important of which are the stiff cover 
and the use of eighty-pound paper. The committee has 
been urged, as ’87’s was, to increase the price to seventy-five 
cents or one dollar, but they, fearing somewhat the result 
which attended ’83’s venture in this direction, as well as 
preferring to have their receipts cut down, rather than check 
the efficiency of the Annual, have decided on the regular 
price; for while an increase in price would not perhaps hurt 
the sale in the college proper, still it is certain that few 
books at this increased price would be sent to friends of the 
college, and its circulation as a Princeton hand-book con- 
tracted. A committee actuated by such a motive is the 
more deserving of our liberal support. 





The Advisory Board. 


HE Board of Trustees, at their November meeting, 
appointed a committee of three to confer with the alumni 
with a view to organizing a body composed of representa- 
tives from the alumni to act as an Advisory Board with the 
Trustees. This movement, though novel in the extreme, 
commends itself at once as being one worthy of endorse- 
ment. If carried successfully into execution on the pro- 
posed plan, it will secure to the college all the advantages 
which could arise from having our Trustees composed of 
alumni only, without exposing us to the dangers incident 
upon the adoption of such an innovation. It is a tribute to 
the good judgment of our alumni that the proposed amend- 
ment to the college charter, demanding that all our trustees 
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should be alumni of the college, which came up at the 
meeting of one of our Western associations, was of only 
ephemeral existence. They immediately saw that the policy 
of the college during its present administration was to feel 
constantly the pulse of the alumni, and to give them as large 
a majority on the Board of Trustees as was possible, that it 
would no more do to have the Board of Trustees composed 
exclusively of Princeton alumni, than it would to make it a 
necessary requisite of every candidate for a professional 
chair, that he should be a graduate of the college; that the 
New York and Philadelphia associations would be able to 
control all elections to the body, and that just in such pro- 
portion as our Board of Trustees might partake of a vacil- 
lating character would our bequests fall off. But the pro- 
posed amendment aroused the mind of the alumni in regard 
to the question, How can the alumni be brought into 
closer sympathy with the College? The result of this 
profitable agitation has been the development of the plan for 
an Advisory Bourd. The action of this board is not to be 
considered as final on questions of policy, but merely to 
collect the opinion of the alumni as a body, focus it, and 
present it to the Trustees, where it will certainly act as a 
very strong moral suasion. Such questions as, How shall 
the College best be developed as a university? Best 
method of extending our local examination system? etc., 
together with the various athletic questions, would come 
before this body. 

The functions of the board would be double; standing as 
it would as a medium between the college proper and its 
alumni, it could disseminate accurate knowledge of the policy, 
workings and advancement of the college to the alumni and 
public, besides concentrating the best judgment of the 
alumni and public in such a form as to enable it to have 
weight with the Trustees in moulding their decisions on im- 
portant questions. The plan for the organization of the 
body as now proposed calls for a membership of fifteen. 
4 
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Each association is to be represented excepting the San 
Francisco branch, which, owing to its remote situation, is 
to be represented by correspondence, representatives to be 
elected by the association according to membership. Two 
annual meetings ought to be held, one East and one West. 
The organizers should make it a special point to see that 
the constitution governing the body should make it essen- 
tially national in character, all tendency toward the prepon- 
derance of local opinion being especially guarded against. 
Because one association has a larger membership should 
entitle it to a greater representation, but it should never be 
allowed to obtain a controlling voice in the body. The 
details of the plan have not yet been developed, but there 
can be little doubt but that, when fully perfected and put in 
active operation, great advantages will accrue from this 
happy blending of alma mater and alumni. 





A Proprietary Blessing. 


HERE is quite a little catalogue of peculiarly American 
blessings which no loyal Yankee can contemplate even 

in imagination without a thrill of pardonable pride. We 
have but just left behind us one of the most distinctive and 
enjoyable of these—the time so universally ruled by that 
grand fowl which Benjamin Franklin proposed as a substi- 
tute more fitting for our national emblem than the American 
eagle, and we are approaching another season whose king it 
is true comes from across the water in the lordly shape of 
holly-crowned Plum Pudding, but if Irving is to be trusted, 
our own Dame Mince Pie shares the royal honors as queen 
of Christmas; and these are but illustrations of that long 
line of the proprietary blessings of Yankeedom which time 
would fail to enumerate, and an attempted description of 
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which would leave our minds in a dizzy whirl of mingled 
rocking-chairs and maple sugar, Mormonism and cranberry 
sauce and many other peculiarly American institutions too 
numerous to mention. 

Bat there is one other fitting subject for national pride 
and jubilation, of which the approach of January, 1887, is 
a forcible reminder, for during the first month of the incom- 
ing year Scribner’s new monthly will appear and complete 
a trio of publications, such as the world fifty years ago 
never dreamed of, and which, at this moment, seems to be 
an impossibility in any country outside of our own. It is 
almost impossible to over-estimate which these monthlies 
do. Their circulation literally is world-wide, being almost 
as common in England as here, and reaching to every other 
part of the globe where English is spoken—no inconsidera- 
ble statement. Were there but one of these great maga- 
zines there would be sufficient cause for self-gratulation, and 
the bare fact of the existence of three, might very well 
triply tickle the national pride, and of itself make for the 
philanthropist a merry Christmas, for it augurs well for the 
advancement and culture of a land which demands and sup- 
ports such a line of literature, it speaks of a wide-spread 
prosperity and of a very general artistic appreciation. It 
must be pleasing for anyone who has the interests of the 
country at heart to note that still another is called for, and 
will undoubtedly be amply supported. The competition 
that will arise will be by no means a killing one, for there is 
ample room for all, but will be a tremendous instrument 
toward the even further perfection of the monthlies them- 
selves and, through them, of the country at large. 

This is always the reflex influence exerted by the press. 
It is ever what public opinion makes it, yet in itself it is the 
greatest moulder of public opinion, and this rule which has 
so hopelessly a retrograde movement in the case of a cor- 
rupt press or a corrupt public, has an equally hopeful 
upward tendency under the circumstances of which our 
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great monthly magazines can boast; and any man who helps 
on this movement at either end, whether as a good writer or 
as a fractional part of an intelligent public, may borrow a 
simile from Sunday-school literature and congratulate him- 
self with a greater or less degree of truth, that he has done 
more good than Alexander the Great. 





Literary Gassip. 


Lo! now is come our joyful’st feast! 
Let every man be jolly, 
Each room with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 
Their ovens they with bak't meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
Wee’'l bury it in a Christmas pye, 


And evermore be merry. 
— Withers’ Puvenilia. 


But is old, old, good old Christmas gone? 
Nothing but the hair of his good, gray old head and beard left? 
Well, I will have that, seeing I cannot have more of him. 
—Hue and Cry After Christmas. 


OW:BOISTEROUS the wind is to-night! It has been clamoring 

madly outside for admittance, driving the falling snow against the 
panes. As I sit gazing into the old fireplace, watching the flames as the 
wind persuades them to follow him up the chimney and out into the 
night, I recall what Charles Dudley Warner says of the fireplace, in his 
“ Backlog Studies,” that “it is a window through which we look out 
upon“other scenes; one sees the past in its crumbling embers and ashy 
grayness.” Just as the twilight deepened into darkness, I finished read- 
ing Scott’s account of “ Christmas in ye olden time ;” and while I have 
been dreaming it all over again, the fireplace window has seemed to 
open, revealing to me a genuine Christmas-tide a quarter of a millennium 
ago.} How much more Christmas meant to our sires of old than to us. 
Nor can you persuade me that this is a mere fancy which tends to sur- 
round everything ancient with a sort of halo which was not seen or even 
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dreamed of at the time. What an open-hearted and earnest simplicity 
was woven about Christmas in by-gone days! I cannot believe that our 
boasted advance in civilization has improved upon it. You know Irving 
says that “one of the least pleasing effects of modern refinement is the 
havoc it has made among old holiday customs. Many of the games and 
ceremonials of Christmas have entirely disappeared, and, like the 
sherris sack of old Falstaff, are become matters of speculation and 
dispute among commentators.” How strange it seems, while we are 
chatting to-night, to be transported back to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, when “rare Ben Jonson” was poet-laureate to King 
James! You ride a long distance through Yorkshire in one of the 
public coaches on the day preceding Christmas. All are in the best 
humor; how intently you listen, although apparently absorbed in your 
own thoughts, as they tell of the relations or friends at whose mansions 
they are to eat the great Christmas dinner. And when the ride is over, 
how you enjoy that Christmas eve. The mistletoe, with its white berries, 
is hung up in the old-fashioned hall. The old games of hoodman blind, 
hot cockles, bob apple, and snap-dragon, seem unfamiliar to you. How 
the great Yule clog, brought in with much ceremony, and lighted with a 
brand of last year’s clog, crackles and flames in the open fireplace! 
How queer on Christmas-day the Yule-log festival seems which our 
Christian sires of old rescued from the worship of the heathen Danes. 
How the burlesque pageants, the abandonment to mirth and good fellow- 
ship, inspire you! And after all this is over, that Christmas dinner! 
You never were present at such a feast before in your life. How attrac- 
tive the great hall appeared, as the blazing, crackling fire of logs which 
had been heaped on to warm it, went sparkling and wreathing up the 
wide-mouthed chimney! The holly and ivy decorated the helmet and 
weapons upon the wall, the armor of the family hero. Then there was 
the sideboard on which were displayed the gorgeous utensils of good 
companionship, that had been gradually accumulating through so many 
generations of jovial housekeepers! And in front of these, the two 
beaming Yule candles. You were in doubt whether the latter or the 
former pleased you the more; you debated it, while the parson was say- 
ing his long, courtly grace, after which the appearance of the butler, 
bearing on a silver dish an enormous boar’s head, decorated with rose- 
mary, and with a lemon in its mouth, drove the question out of your 
mind unsettled. The carol of the young Oxonian, sung just as the 
boar’s head was placed at the head of the table, still rings in your ears 
at every Christmas feast : 
“ Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes domino. 

The boar’s head in hand bring I, 

With garlands gay and rosemary, 

I pray you all synge merrily. 
Qui estis in convivio.”’ 
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After the cloth was removed the butler brought in the wassail bowl, 
so renowned in Christmas festivities in the olden time, and which, in 
accordance with a time-honored custom, was sent brimming round the 
board,—“the ancient fountain of good feeling where all hearts met 
together.” 

How happily Sir Walter has described the whole feast in Marmion: 


“ Then the grim boar’s head frown'd on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary, 
The wassail round, in good brown bowls, 
Garnish'd with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
* + * « * * 
There the huge sirloin reek’d; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie ; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce 
At such high tide, her savory goose. 
Then came the merry maskers in, 
And carols roar’d with blithesome din.” 


But the scene which left the deepest impression was the twilight 
gathering of old and young before the old hearth, where, as 


“ The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide,” 


you beguiled the hastening hours with legendary jokes and oft-told 
Christmas tales. What a kindly welcome shone from the faces of all 
as they were lighted up by the ruddy blaze. And as the wintry blasts 
rushed through the halls, whistled about the casement, and rumbled 
madly down the chimney, how grateful you felt for the cozy sense of 
security ; how genial was the honest face of hospitality, how eloquent 
the shy glance of love. And after twilight had deepened into dark- 
ness and the Yule candles were lighted, you went with Ben Jonson to 
witness his presentation of his “Masque of Christmas” at court. I 
fancy that the presence of his poet-laureate as “ Old Gregory Christmas,” 
must have added much merriment to the night for King Janes. What 
a queer picture “Old Christmas” presented, attired in his close doublet, 
high-crowned hat, with a brooch, a long, thin beard, little ruffs, white 
shoes, his scarfs and garters tied cross, and the drufm beaten before him 
as he entered, attended by his guard. Following him appeared his ten 
sons and daughters, singing: Misrule, in his velvet cap and short coat, 
like a reveler; Carol, with a flute at his girdle; Minced-Pie, like a fine 
cook’s wife; Gambal, Post and Pan, New-Year’s-Gift, Wassel, Offering, 
Baby-Cake and Mumming. How merrily they sang! You were reminded 
of Kris Kingle, and his reindeers prancing and dancing and shaking 
their bells at his merry shout. And then as “Christmas” sang his 
farewell, 


“And come to the court, for to make you some sport, 
At the least once every year,” 
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how you wished that you might always go along with him, and close 
each Christmas-tide as pleasantly as this. And as you went home with 
Polly on your arm, that “shining cold night, that creaking cold night, 
that placid, calm, swingeing cold night,” how you wished that—but I see 
the backlog needs another punch, and I guess I had better put on a new 
forestick. And if you want to get ahead of the rest in the morning, 
with your “Merry Christmas,” you had best to bed. I wonder if it is 
still snowing ? 





Hiitar’s Table. 


T IS well nigh impossible to read the Christmas numbers of the large 
magazines, and the reviews of the elaborate and beautiful works espe- 
cially designed for this festive period, and to hear fellow-students detail 
their anticipated holiday pleasures, and not catch the Christmas fever. 
This dread disease came stalking into our sanctum some weeks ago and 
attacked one after another of the board in rapid succession. First the 
book reviewer succumbed. The managing editors immediately attempted 
to quarantine him, but, before this could be done, he had gotten in his 
deadly work by deliriously repeating the following lines from Scott, 
which he had found in the December Book Buyer : 


“‘England was merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
’Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 
*Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year.” 


Even the ethereal, poetic soul of the “Gossip” yielded to this insid- 
ious attack, and shortly afterwards there wasn’t a well man on the board. 
It was while the fever was at its height that we reached the decision to 
get out a distinctively Christmas number, and thus make a new depart- 
ure in college journalism. 

We have Plato’s authority for the belief that there once existed out- 
side the Pillars of Hercules a great island inhabited by a warlike and, 
perhaps, civilized people, and that it was engulfed by mighty earth- 
quakes and inundations. This wonderful island has again risen to the 
surface, not amidst the cruel waves of the Atlantic, but on the far crueler 
pages of the Amherst Lit. We speak thus of this otherwise irreproach- 
able magazine because, instead of defending the poor, defenceless island, 
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now “buried many fathoms deep beneath the briny waves,” the writer 
of the article “ Atlantis” insists on sinking its individuality in that of 
our Western Continent, a proceeding which, if warranted, would dissi- 
pate, to a great extent, the fancies that have so long clustered around it. 
Often have we tried to imagine the sensations of the unfortunate 
inhabitants when their terrible fate overtook them, when over their 
well cultivated fields and magnificent palaces the waters swept, the 
foundations of their island trembled, tottered, and finally fell, burying 
all beneath the rolling waves. 

We should be glad to have a chat with the writer of the “ Window 
Seat,” in the Amherst Lit. He gives every indication of being a very 
agreeable companion. Under the guise of fun and pleasantry he not 
unfrequently leaves with us some suggestive thoughts. After moralizing 
in a humorous way about the ill effects, on the student, of too little 
sleep, he winds up: “I am going to write a book on a new theory of 
mind. They say, now, that alcoholism is a disease, courage a matter of 
the circulation, hope or despondency a question of dyspepsia, and I say, 
that scholarship depends upon sleep.” 

In the November number of the Virginia University Magazine we find 
something to praise, “ A Narrow Escape,” and something to condemn, 
the poem “ Rosalie,” which seems to us merely sentimental gush put 
into very poor poetic form. 

The Williams Lit., for December, contains an article on “Thoreau,” 
some extracts from which we give: “Certainly people are beginning to 
realize that he who lived so plainly and simply by the shores of Walden, 
and was so familiar with the woods and rivers and ponds of Concord, 
who did not consider even the commonest kinds of labor beneath 
him, who endured his long illness patiently and died as quietly as he 
had lived ; they are beginning, now, to realize that he has given us truer 
and more delicate observations on nature than any other American.” 
The writer quotes Emerson as saying, “His classic poem on ‘Smoke’ 
suggests Simonides, but it is better than any poem of Simonides.” 


“ Light-winged smoke, Icarian bird ; 
Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight, . 
Lark without song and messenger of dawn,— 
* * * . * * * 


Go thou, my incense upward from this hearth, 
And ask the gods to pardon this clear flame.” 


We would earnestly recommend to all lovers of good poetry, “The 
Legend of Frey Bernardo,” in December Harper’s. Surely it has been 
some time since a poem finer in sentiment or more correct in versifica- 
tion has appeared. This issue overflows with good things. The “ Boy- 
hood of Christ,” by Lew Wallace, is sure to attract many readers, and 
they will certainly feel repaid for its perusal. All lovers of poetical 
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prose will be pleased with “The White Garden,” and every one who 
enjoys a good laugh will read every word of “The Mouse Trap.” 
Francis Hodgson Burnett contributes a complete story to the Decem- 
ber number of Lippincott. Some of the other notable features are “A 
Ghost on Christmas Eve” by E. P. Roe, and “My Literary Experiences ” 
by John Habberton. 
LOVE’S VOLUME. 


Her heart was like a precious book 
Wherein her lover longed to look. 


It had a tiny golden hasp 
That slipped forever from his grasp. 
He wondered with an aching brain 
What the dear volume might contain, 
But failed to gain a fleeting look 
Within the pages of the book. 
— William H. Hayne in December Lippincott. 


The avowed intention of The Century is to present such a variety of 
contents that every intelligent reader can, in each number, find some- 
thing to suit his or her taste. Never have they succeeded better than in 
the Christmas number. The fiction is thoroughly enjoyable, while the 
biographical and economical articles cannot fail to give valuable and 
interesting information. 





Banks, 


Har Hours with THe Best American Autuors. Selected and arranged 
by Charles Morris. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, pub- 
lishers. Price, four volumes, cloth, gilt top, $6.00.) 

We venture to assert that many of those who use the phrase “ Ameri- 
can literature,” have not the familiarity with the best productions that 
would warrant them in coming to any positive conclusions in regard to 
its worth and rank. Of course the truth of such a charge would be 
indignantly denied by nearly all, and some would reply, with an air of 
triumph, that they had read Longfellow, Hawthorne and Emerson. 
But in these, or any other two or three writers, is not comprised the 
whole of American literature. Bright and shining lights they undoubt- 
edly are, but there are others, comparatively unknown though they may 
be, who have contributed a valuable though perhaps a small part to the 
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structure that is rising with considerable rapidity. American literature 
may be represented by a great cathedral. Its foundation is Jonathan 
Edwards, Paine, Franklin, Jefferson ; its piers and columns are Irving, 
Hawthorne, Cooper, Whittier, Bryant, Emerson, Lowell; its beautiful 
rose window is Longfellow, who sheds o’er all the heavenly light of 
high endeavor, love and truth; while the general richness of effect, due 
to elaborate mouldings and similar adornments, may be fairly likened to 
that large body of essayists, humorists, divines, poets, novelists, who 
have contributed to our literature no great works of surpassing merit, 
but who, nevertheless, have given much of true worth and value. With 
this latter class it is very difficult to become acquainted unless one has 
such a compilation as these four volumes present. We would not leave 
the impression, however, that they contain merely the productions of 
comparatively unknown writers. Every degree of literary prominence is 
represented. We are truly of the opinion that the editor and publishér 
have rendered an invaluable service to lovers of good literrture in general 
and to admirers of American literature in particular. 


Se.ect Porms or Ropert Brownine. Edited with notes by Wm. J. Rolfe, 
A. M., and Heloise E. Hirsey. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square.) 

The popularity of Mr. Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare makes this, one 
of the same series, come before us, as it were, already recommended and 
introduced. It is with a feeling of gratification that we find Mr. Rolfe 
including in his “ English Classics” the “Select Poems of Robert Brown- 
ing.” We have been accustomed to hear all manner of things evil said 
of our favorite poet, from the German critic, who sneeringly calls him 
the “husband of Mrs. Browning,” down to the latest popular essayist, 
who sagely observes that he is obscure; but, despite all this, we have 
been enduring the obnoxious epithet of “ Browning Enthusiast” with a 
patience worthy of a Simon Stylites, in the hope that at some early day 
our poet would be recognized as one of the masters of English verse. 
Mr. Rolfe, in his introduction, speaks of the disastrous effects of beginning 
at the wrong end of Browning. Herein lie most of the failures to 
understand and appreciate his work. Many a one begins at “ Paracelsus,” 
or “The Ring and the Book,” and then wonders why Browning is so 
obscure, and many a one is thus turned away from what would other- 
wise have been an entertaining and profitable study. It is the intention 
of Mr. Rolfe, by careful selection and annotation, to prevent readers from 
beginning at the wrong end. Lovers of the poet may not, in this collec- 
tion, find some old favorites, such as “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” “ Andre a del 
Sarto,” but no one can help acknowledging that Mr. Rolfe has made a most 
happy selection. Nothing more can be said as to binding and printing 
than that it belongs to the same series as Rolfe’s Shakspeare; that is 
sufficient recommendation. 
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Macavutay’s Lays, etc. Routledge’s Pocket Library. (New York: 
George Routledge & Sons, publishers. Price, 40c.) 
Just the right size to be carried easily while traveling. It is tastefully 
bound and beautifully printed. 


Taackeray’s Paris Sketcu. Routledge’s Pocket Library. (New York: 
George Routledge & Sons, publishers. Price, 40c.) 

Written in that good-humored, facetious, descriptive style for which 
Thackeray is noted. It might reasonably be supposed, by one who knew 
the amount of matter in the “Paris Sketch Book,” that this pocket 
volume is printed in type that would make it difficult to read. Such is 
not the case. The type is so clear cut and the lines so well spaced that 
the eye feels no strain. 


Tue Specrator. Edited by Henry Morley. (New York: George 
Routledge & Sons. Price, $1.25.) 

The English scholar, wherever found, is grateful to Mr. Morley and 
his publishers for presenting for the first time in this century the text of 
the ‘‘ Spectator” as the authors left it. 

All recent editions of the “Spectator” have contained slight variations 
from the proper text. A very recent edition has been found to contain 
eighty-eight variations in eighteen pages, and this was only a fair speci- 
men of what ran through the whole work. Certainly it was time that 
the “Spectator” should be reclaimed to its pristine purity, and we are 
especially fortunate in having the work performed by such a master 
hand as that of Mr. Morley, and presented in such neat form as Messrs. 
Routledge & Sons have published. The original text is here given pre- 
cisely as it was when it left the press, wet for the English Breakfast 
Table” and the revisions made in the text before Steele’s death are 
indicated. The reproduction has been so perfect that even the old 
Queen Anne style of spelling is preserved, in order that the work may 
indicate not only how Addison and Steele wrote, but also how they spelt 
and used capitals with emphasis. So studiously have the editors and 
publishers endeavored to make the spirit and even the form of the 
“Spectator” manifest in this critical edition that they have made the 
two columns in a full page of this volume represent in miniature two 
columns of an ordinary full page of the “Spectator” in its daily issue, 
with the usual number of lines in a column and the average of words in 
a line. After the of text proper is given an appendix of the transla- 
tion of the mottoes and Latin phrases, as well as an appendix of adver- 
tisements taken directly from orginal copies of the “Spectator” and 
illustrating some point in the text. The object of the work is to give to 
the English public a handy critical reference edition of the “ Spectator,” 
combined with a pure text. The object is a worthy one, and Mr. Morley 
and his publishers have succeeded most admirably. 
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Ta.es From SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary Lamb. (New York: 
George Routledge & Sons, publishers. Price, $1.50.) 

Though written for young folks it is most enjoyable reading for adults. 
The easy, beautiful style, the rich, though quiet humor that beams out 
from every page, the little pathetic touches, make the work extremely 
fascinating. It contains one hundred and eighty-four illustrations by 
Sir John Gilbert, R.A. We despair of giving any idea of its unique and 
handsome exterior. Many will find this book the very thing for a 
Christmas gift. 


Wrrs Reep anp Lyre. By Clinton Scollard. (Boston: D. Lathrop & 
Co., publishers. Price, $1.00.) 


We find much to praise in this volume. The poems have trae poetical 
quality and the sentiments are elevated. 


PURSUIT. 


“ Through all our lives we chase a golden prize, 
That flits like gossamer before us blown ; 
Will it avail us at the goal unknown, 
When death at last has sealed our searching eyes?" 


Here is an extract from a graphically written poem entitled “Skat- 
ing:” 


“ Bright the silvery star rays glisten 

O’er the meads asleep in snow, 

And the pines that lean and listen 
To the rivers rhythmic flow. 

How our glad hearts leap and lighten 
When the winy air we feel, 

As upon the bank we tighten 
To our feet the gleaming steel ! 

Then while song in ringing chorus 
Wakes the forest arches gray, 

Down the shimmering stretch before us 


We're away.” 


Kanr’s Crrriqus or Purs Reason. By George 8. Morris, Ph.D. Grigg’s 
Philosophical Classics. (Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., publishers.) 


Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason marks an epoch in the history of phil- 
osophic thought. It had a mighty influence in turning men from merely 
negative or skeptical convictions to those more positive and affirmative. 
On its first appearance it was studied with the utmost eagerness and 
soon became a general theme for discussion. The revolt against the 
psychological dogmatism, in which Kant said that he himself had been 
“slumbering,” now became general, and thinkers everywhere enlisted 
under the banner of this new philosophy. Dr. Morris has given us in 
this volume an excellent critical exposition of the above work. 
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ScHe.iie’s TRANSCENDENTAL IpgatismM. Grigg’s Philosophical Classics, 
By John Watson, LL.D. (Chicagq: 8. C. Griggs & Co., publishers.) 
Dr. Watson recognizes three phases of Schelling’s philosophical faith ; 
first, the period in which he refused to admit the reality of any Supreme 
Being other than the moral order of the world; secondly, the stage at 
which man and nature are regarded as two codrdinate manifestations of 
a single activity, that is revealed in each with equal fulness and perfec- 
tion; and, lastly, the crowning stage, in which an attempt is made to 
prove the personality of God, while preserving the freedom and the 
moral responsibility of man maintained in the earlier stages. As each 
fresh stage of his advance was signalized by a new treatise, it is obvious 
that we have the material for an intensely interesting study of the 
gradual development of a great philosophical system. This critical 
exposition of Dr. Watson presents all the important ideas of Schelling in 
a clear, condensed manner, and at the same time shows their relations, 
limitations and value. 


Lyrica Porms. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. Selected and annotated by 
Francis T. Palgrave. (New York: White, Stokes & Allen, publishers. 
Price, cloth, gilt top, $1.00.) 

Since the selections and annotations are made by the compiler of the 
“Golden Treasury,” it is superfluous to say that the work has been 
admirably done. The warm friendship existing between Tennyson 
and Palgrave has no doubt enabled the latter to obtain the true inter- 
pretation of many passages that are a mystery to less favored individuals. 


Progressive OrntHopoxy. By the Editors of “The Andover Review.” 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers.) 

From reading the newspaper accounts we obtained an understanding 
of the Andover doctrines considerably at variance from that which 
we now have since the perusal of this volume. It is true that many of 
the comparatively unessential doctrines are widely different from the 
Calvinistic, but we are rejoiced to find that the writers still hold to 
those vital beliefs which make Christianity what it is. That they are 
deeply religious and conscientious men cannot be doubted. 


It is our intention, in noticing the succeeding works of Charles Dudley 
Warner, to give merely a general idea of the contents of each volume, as 
we intend to publish an essay on the literary characteristics and value 
of his works in our January number. 


Bappeck anp Tuat Sort or Taine. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers.) 

Our antipathy to the little round stools found on every steamer, we are 

glad to see, is most thoroughly shared by Mr. Warner. As the steamer 
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ploughs along he remarks: “It seemed as if we could sit all day and 
watch the suggestive shore and: dream about it. But we could not. No 
man, and few women, can sit all day on those little round penitential 
stools that the company provide for the discomfort of their passengers. 
There is no scenery in the world that can be enjoyed from one of those 

+ stools. The imagination, when one is sitting, will not work unless the 
back is supported.” 

Ariving at the provinces where a fortnight is to be spent, he proceeds 
to Baddeck on Cape Breton. “There are few whom it would pay to go a 
thousand miles for the sake of sitting on the dock at Baddeck, when the 
sun goes down, and watching the purple light on the islands and the 
distant hills, the red flush in the horizon and on the lake, and the 
creeping in of gray twilight. You can see all that as well elsewhere ? 
Iam not so sure. There is a harmony of beauty about the Bras d’Or 
at Baddeck which is lacking in many scenes of mere pretension.” 


In tHE Witperness. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., publishers.) 


This little book contains accounts of the interesting incidents that 
occurred while sojourning in the Adirondacks. 


Berne 4 Boy. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., publishers.) 


“One of the best things in the world to be is a boy; it requires no 
experience, though it needs some practice to be a good one. The disad- 
vantage of the position is that it does not last long enough; it is soon 
over ; just as you get used to being a boy you have to be something else, 
with a good deal more work to do, and not half so much fun.” All the 
pleasures of the country boy’s life are ) Generibed with a true appreciation 
and loving sympathy. 


My Summer 1 a Garpen. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers.) 


The following passage from Henry Ward Beecher’s introductory letter 
to this volume is the best possible notice of the book that could be given: 
“ Every book which interprets the secret lore of fields and gardens, every 
essay that brings men nearer to the understanding of the mysteries 
which every tree whispers, every brook murmurs, every weed, even, 
hints, is a contribution to the wealth and the happiness of our kind. 
Now, truly, one may not learn from this little book either divinity or 
horticulture ; but if he gets a pure happiness from the simple stores of 
nature, he will gain from our friend’s garden what Adam lost in his, and 
what neither philosophy nor divinity has always been able to restore.” 
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My Winter on THE Nutz. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers.) 

It is said that the interest of Americans in the land of oldest civiliza- 
tion has greatly increased within the past few years, and literatare relat- 
ing to the Orient is in more demand than at any previous time. If one 
already has not this interest in Egypt the reading of but a few pages of 
this fascinating work would be sufficient in order to acquire it. 


In THE Levant. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin & Co., publishers.) 


Mr. Warner here describes his journey from Jaffa to Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, holy places of the Holy City, Jericho, Bethlehem, Damascus, the 
Syrian coast and many other places of interest in that country, as well 
as the customs and condition of the inhabitants. 


A Rounpaxsout Journey. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., publishers.) 


There is such a general agreement among writers of travel in Spain in 
regard to the journeys in that country being for the most part monoto- 
nous and disagreeable, that we cannot doubt their report. Mr. Warner 
says that the real Spain is the least attractive country in Europe to the 
tourist. “The traveler goes there to see certain unique objects. He sees 
them, enjoys them, is entranced by them, leaves them with a regret and 
a tender memory, and is glad to get out of Spain. There are six things 
to see: the Alhambra, the Seville Cathedral and Alcazar, the Mosque of 
Cordova, Toledo and its Cathedral, the Gallery at Madrid and Monserat. 
The rest is mainly monotony and weariness.” It would be difficult to 
find a work that gives one a better knowledge of the people and places 
of interest, or that described them more vividly and interestingly. 


Sauntertnes. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., publishers. ) 


Let me draw a picture of unalloyed comfort and enjoyment. A 


room adorned with beautiful pictures, “ warm-looking” rugs scattered - 


around the floor, a deep, comfortable reclining chair, an open fireplace 
where the flames leap and dance, a sympathizing friend (either sex as 
desired), and a copy of Charles Dudley Warner’s “Saunterings.” The 
last article is not, we admit, indispensable, but all who read these bright 
and humorous chats about some of the well known, and the compara- 
tively unknown, objects of interest in Europe will agree with us in say- 
ing that it is a most desirable addition. This, as well as the other works 
of Mr. Warner published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, are’ bound and 
printed in most attractive styles. 
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Extementary Pouitics. By Thomas Raleigh, M. A. (London: Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press Warehouse.) 

In this little work Mr. Raleigh has presented in a most attractive style 
the essential principles of politics. His method is decidedly analytic, 
clear and concise. His purpose is neither to make his work a compen- 
dium of politics nor a compilation of orthodox political formula, but 
rather to stimulate thought in this important branch of science, by placing 
within the reach of even the practical politician, a simple accurate expo- 
sition of the principles of the subject guarding carefully against any 
ambiguity of terms. So condensed is the work that within these 163 
pages he is able to introduce, in addition to his politics proper, many 
subjects which technically belong to Political Ecomomy, e. g. rent, 
wealth, monopoly, etc. He carries into these subjects the same lucid 
style. The work is an English one, and many of the questions are 
viewed from an English standpoint, but with this caution in mind it be- 
comes a most valuable little volume for the American student of politics, 
and will serve to elucidate many points in Prof. Sloane’s course. 





Wuie Haut, December 3d, 1886. 

Wuenrzas, In the all-wise providence of God the Rev. Archibald 
Alexander Hodge, D. D., has been removed from our midst ; and, 

Wuenrzas, This Society has recognized him as one of the most eminent 
professors of Princeton Theological Seminary, and a distinguished 
graduate of Princeton College, as well as a most honored member of 
this Society ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, recognizing his profound scholarship, his Tervices 
to the Church and to the cause of truth, do hereby express our deep 
sense of the loss we, as a society, have sustained ; 

Resolved, That we extend to his family our i and most sincere 
sympathy in their sore bereavement ; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be published i in the Nassau 
Lirerary Macazine, The Princetonian and Princeton Press. 

Committee : 


Ww. M. Nicsot, ’87, 

E. M. Frrzceraxp, ’87, 

C. J. Harrrexp, ’88, 

T. M. Horcuxiss, ’89, 

R. W. Mason, ’87, Chairman. 

















